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ARETE A RIN VOGUE eeseees, 
CCCTLE RET OES EHEOCRESEETECTE 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address. The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints,—Subscribers who fail toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediate/y motsly the Head O/- 
Jice. Readers who are unaocle to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
wil confer a favor by prumpily reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West z9th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


to JANUARY, 1901 


s¢ All 
to supply their regular customers,’ 


of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


they need, but not more than they need 
” is the basis 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

\ definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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B. LADIES’ TAILOR —IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
1o West 35th St., near 5th Ave, 


Mm = 2. 7. i.e ©. 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 





Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August goth, 1898. 

Affords ease with periect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


nn 2 2 8. ee A OR 


+ IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


WEINGARTEN 























A, & 
® LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
OCK & TORPRY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
M WEIN G A R T E N 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A Te 2 SS. -S 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
C ONSTANT QUELLER 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
New York. 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West ageh St., New York. 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
Iss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


E § S$ T E - APA I x 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles Aiso holiday novelties, 
25 West zoth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 


A R T I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. tor East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_ Oppectes Waldort- Astoria 


CBT £64. 


DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
1o5 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 














HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between gist and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
Gowns a specialty, Telephone No, 3823-38th. 





D Itc 8 an oe 2s 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 


and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours. 





D A N D p 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


K E L L E N S 


Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 


ENNY AND VAIL 
Original designs in Children’s Dresses, also a 
specialtyof silk waists, finelingerie. 216 East 

4th Street, late 10 East 42zdStreet. 











VAN DEURSEN 
e Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 
and Misses’ Dr-sses, 
125 West 61st street, New York. 


HATS AND BONNETS 








A S a oO N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS ANC BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


7 O U MANS—H AT S&S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





E _e FIELDING = €o. 
° MILLINERS 

BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 





Oo WW £8 te: 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINEKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


4 East Washington S reet, Chicago, lit. 


M ISS LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


Mé°: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 


CONNELLY 
Importer 


J. : 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 

















CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


M E GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 














ERTHE M A Y 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


RS. M. H. WRIGHT 


LA BELLE HELEN¥ CORSET 
Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 22nd Street, 
New York. 








H Cc. Wa tt oat 
e Corsetiére 

Maker of the Louis xv Stay 

21 West joth Street, New York, 


TH «“JUDIC’ STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 


gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 
It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su- 
perbly. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue 








“PROFESSIONAL CA RDS 


MBROI D ERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 

All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 

laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West u7th Street, 


WEDISH GYMNASIUM 


for treatment of diseases by means of massage, 

electricity and Ling’s Swedish movements. Spe- 
cialty:obesity. Physical development, Privatelessons 
or classes. Miss S. Bergman, 28 West 23d Street, 
New York. 

WIDOW EXPERIENCED IN 
nursing, desires position as traveling com- 
panion, to invalid or young lady going South 

or to California. Only expenses required. 
lupe M.H. S., 228 W. 116th St., 
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TOILET ARTICLES 
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caracule or Persian lamb and black cloth. 

The coat is made in the new postillion 

shape with a satin belt held at the back with a 
steel buckle. The skirt is three-piece tucked 
over the hips and at the back and finished with 
a circular flounce of fur. Muff and vest of coat 
of ermine. Toque of black and white velvet. 
Ricut Ficure.— Reception gown of purple 


[ Ert Ficure.—Reception gown of black 


velvet en princess, trimmed with a band of 


sable. Yoke and collar of fine Irish lace. 
Coat and muff of sable. Toque of purple velvet 
and sable. 


PAGE 20 


Costume of pastel heliotrope French camel’s 
hair. The camel’s hair drop-skirt is circular 
with a shaped and graduated accordion-plaited 
flounce. The edge of skirt or tunic is cut in 
rounded points outlined with rows of black silk 
soutache with a thread of silver designs, in 
braiding at upward point. The fullness at 
back is in three small box-plaits. The waist is 
close-fitting with braided design above belt. 
Yoke and plastron front of Renaissance lace over 
cloth of silver. Draped velvet bertha in the 
same shade of heliotrope, forming a jabot rever 
down either side of front, with silver jewelled 
ornament at heading. 


PAGE 2I 


Uprer Lerr Ficure.—Gown of bluet 
French diagonal over the same colored taffeta. 
The drop-s irt is circular with fullness at back 
in inverted plaits. The waist fits closely at back 
and in front a little fullness is given with a 
small plait in the side box-plaits. Three box- 
plaits, stitched on edges, similar to those at 
front, form the back with pointed straps of a 
deep bluet panne velvet stitched on spaces be- 
tween. A stitched band of the same velvet 
heads the box-plaits, outlining the yoke of 
saffron-colored point de venise, which i: over 
cream moiré. The high lace collar has three 
over points of the velvet and a velvet strap tie, 
crossing at back and ending in front with small 
rosettes and pale bluet and silver tassels. A 


(Continued on page vii) 








TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve RoBaRT & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 


APIER - POUDRE ~ ~ BOOK . 


Latest Totlet Novelty Invaluable when 

tace is flushed or moist at receptions, shop 

ping, traveling, bicyc.ing. Imparts cool, delicate 

bloom. Try one. LA PARFUMEUSE, 945 
Broadway. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orde:: 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 Fast 
Toth Street, New York, 


HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie. 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places, West End Women’s Exchange 
Building, 16g West 74th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 
BUREAU 


Special attention given to shopping of every de- 
scription. References 
M. Van Deursen, 126 W. 61st St., 











N.Y. 








H 4IRDRESSING 


Pi citi ie & ais, See 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ Hal® 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring. 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W, "agth Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 














R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 

LETTE. Madame V. Darsy,129 East 26th 

Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 

complexion specialties at client's res'dence or at her 
own houre, 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
OR ARTISTIC IDEAS 


In designing and stamping, art needlework 
and brocade work, The Society of Decora 


tive Art is fully equipped. 14 East 34th Stree’, 
New York. 
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DIED 


Postley —Suddenly, on 4 Jan., General 
‘Brooke Postley, in the 84th year of his age. 
| Potter.—At her residence, No. 44 East 
25th St., 4 Jan., Anna, daughter of the late 
Right Rev. Horatio Potter. 

Ripley.—On the sth inst., Helen Wyck- 
off Ripley, daughter of the late Joseph Ripley. 

Rutherford.—On 5 Jan., at Davos Platz, 
Switzerland, Lewis Rutherford, of New York. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Hunt-Woolsey — Miss Esther = Hunt, 
daughter of the late Richard M. Hunt, to Mr. 
George Woolsey. 


WEDDINGS 


Clarke-Burden.— Dr. Alexander S. 
Clarke and Mrs. Daisy McCoy Burden were 
married in the east room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Wed., 2 Jan. Best man, Mr. 
William Cutting, Jr. Ushers, Mr. Joseph 
Burden, Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr, Mr. Frank S. 
Wetherbee, Mr. Lispenard Stewart. Present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. George B. De Forest, 
Mr. F. Townsend Martin, Mrs. Frank S. 
Witherbee, Mr. W. Rhinelander Stewart, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Wysong, Miss Maria de Barril, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bur- 
den, Jr., Mr. W. Harold Brown, Mr. Henry 
F. Eldridge, Baron and Baroness de Seilliére, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Childs, Mr. Frederick 
H. Baldwin, Mr. A. Murray Young, Miss 
Evelyn Burden, Mrs. Alfred Chapin, Mrs. 
Seymour Van Santvoord, Mrs. George Crocker, 
Mrs. Edwin Read, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Stev- 
ens, Miss Cary, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bur- 
den, Mrs. Joseph W. Burden, Mrs. Brock- 
holst Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. Chester Griswold, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Griswold, Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. William Pollock, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward J. Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. I. Town- 
tend Burden. 

Scott-Pierson.—Mr, Edward Walker 
Scott, Jr., and Miss Adeline Pierson, daughter 
of Gen. and Mrs. Frederick Pierson, were 
married at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
20 W. 52nd St., on Wed., 9 Jan., Dean 
Robbins of All Saint’s Cathedral, Albany, of- 
ficiating. Bridesmaids : Miss Marie Hamilton, 
Miss Julia Pierson, Miss Laura Lee, Miss 
Josephine Isham. Best man, Mr. George 
Cole Scott. Ushers: Mr. John F. Walker, 
Mr. James R. Pierson, Mr. C. B. Antrim, 
Mr. George C. Scott. 


DINNERS 


Astor. —Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
gave two large dinners at their residence, 840 
sth Ave. At the first dinner the guests were : 
Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Miss Edith Wetmore, 
Miss Fairchild, Miss Duer, Mr. Eliot Gregory, 
Mr. Harper Pennington, Mr, Blair Fairchild, 
Mr. Rawlins Cottenet, Mr. P. Holden, Mr. 
George W. Smalley, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 


Wharton, Mr. and Mrs, Stanford White, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Chanler, Mr. and Mrs. Eger- 
ton Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. Grant La Farge, 
Mr, and Mrs. James A. Burden, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Morgan. 

At the second dinner the guests were : Mrs. 
William Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. 
Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, 
Clarence Mackay, Baron and Baroness de 
Seilliére, Miss May Goelet, Miss Alice Blight, 
Miss Anna Sands, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mr. 
Center Hitchcock, Mr. Louis F. H. Betts, 
Mr. Fernando Yznaga, Mr. Alfonso de 
Navarro, Mr. J. Barton Willing, Mr. Henry 
W. Bull, Mr. David Wolfe Bishop and Mr. 
Egerton Winthrop. 

Fish.—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish will give a 
large dinner to-morrow evening at her residence. 
Her guests will afterwards attend the cotillon 
given by Mrs. Ogden Mills. 

Olyphant.—Mr, and Mrs. Talbot Oly- 
phant will give a dinner on Mon., 14 Jan., in 
honor of Miss Helen T. Olyphant. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. Alfred Gwynne Van- 
derbilt gave his bachelor dinner on Saturday 
evening in the Red Room of the Metropolitan 
Club. His guests were: Mr. W. Fitzhugh 
Whitehouse, Jr., Mr. Milton S. Barger, Mr. 
Henry S. Gray, Mr. Worthington White- 
house, Mr. Roderick Terry, Jr., Mr. Reginald 
Brooks, Mr. John R. Livermore, Mr. Philip 
Livermore, Mr. P. Goelet Gerry, Mr. W. 
Jay Schieffelin, Mr. James A. Burden, Jr., 
The Honorable Herbert F. Eton, Mr. 
Amos Tuck French, Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt, 
Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Mr. Robert Livingston Gerry, 
Mr. Ernest Iselin, Mr. Frederick Martin 
Davies, Mr. Potter Palmer, Jr. 


DANCES 


Charity Ball.—The Annual Charity Ball 
will be held in the large ball room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Tue., 29 Jan. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt gave a dinner dance at Sherry’s on 
Wed., 2 Jan Their guests were: Mr. and 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 
Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Edward Whar- 
ton, Mr. A. Cass Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur T. Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
Mr. and Mrs. A_ Lanfear Norrie, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. K. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. George 
B. De Forest, Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ledyard, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Norrie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Randolph, Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane, Baron de Seiliére, 
Mrs. William P. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitney Warren and Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee 
Tailer. Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, Colonel John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon 
Ripley, Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs, 
C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. LloydS. Bryce, 





Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Chanler, Mr. and Mrs P. 
Lorillard Ronalds, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
D. Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. 
and Mrs, Robert Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. T. Suf- 
fern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis B. Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Woodward Haven and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Smith, Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. F. Gray Griswold, Mrs. A. 
Cass Canfield, Mr. James F. D. Lanier, 
Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. Fernando 
Yznaga, Mr. Gould H. Redmond, Mr. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs, Astor, the Baroness 
de Seiliére; Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Lady 
Cunard, Mrs. Herman Oe¢elrichs, Miss Mary 
Harriman, Miss Angelica Gerry, Miss Bryce, 
Miss Eleanor Hewitt, Miss Marion Haven, 
Miss Brooks, Miss Minnie Bishop, Miss 
Mabel Gerry, Miss Blight, Miss Burden, 
Miss Whittier, Miss Theresa Iselin, Miss 
Sloane, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Potter, Miss 
Nora Iselin, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mrs. 
Adolph Ladenburg, Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, 
Miss Nielson and Baron Aliotti. 

Messrs. David Wolfe Bishop, Francis C. 
Bishop, Charles A. Munn, Philip M. Lydig, 
Stephen H. Olin, J. D. Roman Baldwin, Rob- 
ert L. Gerry, Francis J. Otis, James Lanier, 
Stuyvesant Leroy, Center Hitchcock, Cyril 
Hatch, Harry Lehr, Robert Goelet, Arthur 
Iselin, Robert Walton Goelet, George Gris- 
wold, second ; George Eustis, James De Wolf 
Cutting, Ralph N. Ellis, Alfonso De Na- 
varro, Lawrence L. Gillespie, F. V. Grand 
d’Hauteville, William Cutting Jr.; Thomas 
F. Cushing, Bourke Cockran, Reginald 
Brooks, Henry W. Bull, James A. Burden, 
Jr.; Frederick H. Baldwin, Creighton Webb, 
Reginald Ronalds, G. H. Redmond, I. Town- 
send Burden, Jr.; Craig Wadsworth, Lis- 
penard Stewart, Frank K. Polk, Borden 
Harriman, Richard Peters, James W. Apple- 
ton, R. T, Wilson, Jr.; Moncure Robinson, 
Robert C. Sands, Egerton Winthrop, Lloyd 
Warren, James Stillman, George W. Smalley, 
Charles D, Wetmore, Robert B. Van Cort- 
landt and Francis C. Bishop. 

The cotillon was led by Mr. Craig Wads- 
worth, dancing with Miss Astor. The favors 
were . satin fan bags of different colors, each 
containing a spangled fan and silver pencils ; 
gauze butterflies and various sorts of insects ; 
jewelled desk clocks and collapsing cigar holders 
in silver-gilt cases, ruffs for the neck of different 
colored roses, with ribbons and roses for the 
men ; Opera bags of satin and musical instru- 
ments ; suéde purses with jeweled clasps, and 
stamp cases of leather; white satin gauze- 
trimmed muffs and jeweled orders. 

Whitney.— Mr. William C. Whitney gave 
a dance on Friday evening at his residence, 871 
Fifth Ave., in honor of his niece, Miss Helen 
Barney, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Barney. The cotillon was led by Mr. Worth- 
ington Whitehouse dancing with Miss Barney 
The favors were: sashes of liberty satin of 





various colors, with jeweled clasps and jeweled | 
orders ; gilt lanterns, with electric lights and | 


old English watchmen’s rattles ; missal bags of 
antique velvet, bound in gilt galloon, and 


herald’s horns with colored banners, inscribed | 


with gilt figures *‘ 1901 ; ’’ bouquets of French 
flowers, tied with gauze streamers and bouton- 
niéres, Flags of all nations, and riding crops. 






The guests were : Mrs Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Astor, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Burden, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heber R. Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. Breese, Mr. and Mrs, E. L. Baylies, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Cutting, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mrs. William 
P. Douglas, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. Gris- 
wold Gray, Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Borden Harrimar, Mr. Cooper Hew- 
itt, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert M. Harriman, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. B. Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sell H. Hoadley, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. G. G. Haven, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. William Jay, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Fred Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Kernochan, Lady Cunard, Mr. and Mrs. Sey- 
mour Le Grande Cromwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Dana, Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Dodge, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Le Roy Emmet, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald 
H. Jaftray, Mr. and Mrs. Clement C. Moore, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. Gordon Norrie, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Miss Josephine Johnson, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mr, and Mrs. Richard 
Trimble, Mr. and Mrs. F. Egerton Webb, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Wharton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ford White, Mr. and Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, 
Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitney Warren, Dr. and Mrs. W. Sew- 
ard Webb, Mr. aud Mrs. Fred Y. Watriss, 
Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. John R_ Livermore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, Mrs. Charles H, 
Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr. 
and Mrs Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Henry Morgan, Mrs, Frederick Neilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie, Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Mrs. E. C. Post, Mr. and Mrs 
Frank Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Dillon Ripley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Sloane, 
Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sturgis, Baron 
and Baroness Seilliére, Mr, and Mrs. W. P. 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. and Mrs, 
Norman Whitehouse, Messrs, F. W. Andrews, 
Jr., Redmond Cross, J. W. Appleton, John 
Cadwalader, Archibald Alexander, Jr., Bourke 
Cockran, R. Brooks, J. de W. Cutting, Francis 
C. Bishop, W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., Ogden M. 
Bishop, Willam Cutting, David Wolfe Bishop, 
T. F. Cushing, I. Townsend Burden, Jr., 
Ogden Codman, Jr, William P. Burden, O. 
De Lancey Coster, R. Livingston Beeckman, 
Philip A. Clark, E. H. Bulkley, R. Bayard 
Cutting, J. D. R. Baldwin, Fred V. Grand 
d’ Hauteville, H. W. Bull, Paul Grand d’ Haute- 
ville, Andrew A. Bibby, Chauncey Depew. S. 


(Continued on page v) 


ACADEMY OF BREATHING 


The art of scientific breathing taught in all 
its branches. Lung and throat gymnastics. 
Calisthenics. Chest and voice development. 
Miss Inez Brook, 305 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Reception hours, 11-12 and 5-6. 
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Windsor Boudoir. 





‘0d WINDSOR BOUDOIR 
9 East 40th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, to fulfill the 
requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilful 


HAIR, SCALP AND COMPLEXION 
MANICURING AND CHIROPODY 


Artistic Hair-dressing in charge of Monsieur A. Philipps (late with 
French and Marcel waving a specialty. 
Exquisite toilet articles and hair tonics manufactured expressly for the 


Treatment of the Hair and Scalp under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager. 


THE | 
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Birthday 
Cakes, 


tries, Bonbons, 
Parlies, Brides’ 


entirely satisfaclory manner. 
request. 


Wsand 





often experience difficulty in oblaining satisfactory Cakes, Pas- 
Cakes, 
Wedding Boxes, 
especial care in packing so as to insure their delivery in an 

One of our lists will be sent on é 
Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


Children’s 
We lake 


Novelties for 


élc. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


572 
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THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC ,CORSET 


which has revolutionized woman's form. It behooves the woman 
who wishes to be ultra chic to investigate this corset before ordering 
elsewhere. Its highest recommendation, aside from the fact that it 
gives the very latest figure, is its hygienic properties. A most impor- 
tant feature is that it reduces the abdomen from 4 to 10 inches without 
increasing the waist measure. Firmly boned below the waist line, 
it supports the abdomen, doing away with all other supporters, and 
forces one to carry one’s self correctly. The beauty of this corset is 
its perfect fit, which leaves every part of the body uncompressed, and 
gives free play to all the muscles and organs. It does not press in any 
manner whatever upon the diaphragm. 


Suited to All Figures 
and Absolutely Healthful 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 2Ist Street 


All the newest models 


Corsets for reducing corpulence and lengthen- 
ing the waist 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed 


Our goods are universally admitted to be 
of superior 


Style, 
Finish, 
and Workmanship 


52 West 2Ist Street, = = New York 








TRADE-MARK 





REGISTERED 
The H. & P. Book for 1901 will not be issued until March 
Ist. Some styles are illustrated which it would not be policy 


to make public before that date. H. & P. Salesmen who are 
now out with spring line have them all and will call on you 
shortly. In the meantime mail orders will have our usual careful 
attention. Yours for better gloves, 
HUTCHENS & POTTER, 
Makers of H. & P. Gloves, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 




















Sara Curran and @. H. Heck 


Dressmakers and Ladies Tailors 
ARE NOW OFFERING THE BALANCE OF THEIR 


Elaborate Paris Model Gowns 
AT GREATLY REDUCED FIGURES AND ARE 
NOW PREPARED TO MAKE UP 
Street, Evening, Carriage and Reception Gowns 


For wear at Southern Winter Resorts, on 
short notice and at very moderate prices 


4N4 Madison Avenue, New Pork 
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Spring Announcement. 


Cotton Dress Goods. 


Novelties in Wash Fabrics for Spring and Summer wear 
are now being shown 


D. & J. Anderson’s Zephyrs, 
French and English Welts, 
Fancy Dimities, 
Embroidered and Colored Swiss. 


Droadwway L 1916 Street, NY 
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H. 12M Ae 


242 Sixth Ave., New York 
Near 16th Street 









THE LATEST FASHIONS IN 


FINE FOOTWEAR, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN @ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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(Continued from page iii) 


P. Blagden, Jr., Charles D. Draper, F. L. H. 
Betts, John Ross Delafield, J. Searle Barclay, 
Jr., Tracy Dows, H. G. Barbey, Ralph N. 
Elis, J. Philip Bankard, H. F. Eldridge, W. T. 
Eldridge, Miss Josephine Johnson, Miss Mary 
Kernochan, Miss Helen Kountze, Miss Sibyl 
Kane, Miss Caroline Livingston, Miss Jacquelin 
De C. Livingston, Miss Rosalie Moran, Miss 
Annie Morgan, Miss Bettie Metcalf, Miss 
Kathleen Neilson, Miss Elsie Nicholas, Miss 
Alice Olin, Miss Julia Olin, Miss Lily Oelrichs, 
Miss Helen Parrish, Miss Edith C. Post, Miss 
Rogers, Miss Pauline Robinson, Miss Anna 
Sands, Miss E. Sioane, Miss Lila Sloane, Miss 
Nathalie Schenck, Miss Street, Miss Mildred 
Stokes, Miss Florence Twombly, Miss Eunice 
Terry, Miss Hilda Tiffany, Miss Caroline Wil- 
merding, Miss Frederica Webb, Miss Nathalie 
Wells, Miss Marion Whitaker, Miss Sara Van 
Alen, Miss Eva Barbey, Miss Gladys Brooks, 
Miss Claire Bryce, Miss Bishop, Miss Burden, 
Miss Justine Cutting, Miss Fannie Cottenet, 
Misses Cryder, Miss Cushing, Miss Sybil 
Douglas, Miss Dorothea Draper, Miss Marie 
De Neufville, Miss Alice De Golcouria, Miss 
Anna Dodge, Miss Susan Ellis, Miss Marion 
Fish, Miss Mamie Field, Miss Gerry, Miss 
Mabel Gerry, Miss Edith Greenough, Miss 
May Goelet, Miss Mary Gurnee, Miss May 
Gallatin, Miss Marion Haven, Miss Mary 
Harriman, Miss Hall, Miss Nathalie Hender- 
son, Miss Eleanor Hewitt, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
Miss Hester Hone, Miss Louise Hollister, 
Miss Therese Iselin, Miss Ethel Irvin, 
Miss Nora _ Iselin, Miss Eleanor Jay. 

Messrs. Robert Goelet, Robert W. Goelet, 
Chester Griswold, Jr., Le Grand Griswold, 
Center Hitchcock, G. Beekman Hoppin, 
Winfield S Hoyt, Franklin C Hoyt, Alex- 
ander M. Hadden, Archibald C, Harrison, 
Erskine Hewitt, Eugene Hale, Cyril Hatch, 
De Ruyter Hollins, Joseph H. Hunt, Lawrence 
Haughton, E. O. Holter, Duncan G. Harris, 
Ford Huntington, Ernest Iselin, Arthur Ise- 
lin, W. Scott Cameron, Henry de Beaux, 
Rudolph Flinsch, Henry A. Floyd, Sumner 
Gerard, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Phoenix In- 
graham, E. Townsend Irvin, Bradish G. 
Johnson, F. A. Juilliard, Julian Kean, Barclay 
W. Kountze, Francis H. Kinnicutt, Charles 
Stuart Forbes, Gilbert Francklyn, Gordon 
Fellows, Blair Fairchild, Robert L. Gerry, F. 
Gray Griswold, George Griswold, Jr., Charles 
W. Gould, Goelet Gallatin, Walter Gurnee, 
third, Eliot Gregory, Lawrence Gillespie, Milton 
S. Barger, Ashbel H. Barney, George S. 
Brewster, S. D. Babcock, Jr., John Cross, and 
Julian Gerard. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


Forbes.—Mrs. A. Holland Forbes, ot 
76 E. §5th Street, will be at home on Mon. 
afternoons until Lent. 

Olyphant.—Mrs. Talbot Olyphant and 
the Misses Olyphant will receive on Mons. in 
Jan., at their residence, 30 W. 7oth Street. 


RECEPTIONS 


Webb.—Mrs. W. Seward Webb gave a 
reception on Sat., to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Frederica Webb. The débutante was 
assisted in receiving by Miss Ruth Twombly. 
Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. 
Baylies, Mrs. C. T. Barney, Miss Helen Bar- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Miss 
Wells, Mr. and Mrs. James L. Breese, Mrs. 
James P. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. George 
B. De Forest, Miss Josephine Johnson, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, the Misses 
Bryce, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Miss Gladys Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Livermore, Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, 
Mrs C. Albert Stevens, Colonel and Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, Miss Blight, Mrs. Heber R. 
Bishop, Miss Bishop, Miss Kernochan, Miss 
Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, 
Mrs. Luther Kountze, Miss Helen Kountze, 
Mrs. William Astor, Mr. and Mrs. H. McKay 
Twombly, Mrs. L. K. Wilmerding, Mrs. 
Elliott F, Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mr. 
and Mrs. James A. Burden, Sr., Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Burden, Jr., Miss Sloane, Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Alexandre, Mr. and Mrs, 
Frank E. Webb, Mr. and Mrs. George L. 


Rives, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Ham- 
mond, Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri, Mrs. 
Griswold Gray, Miss Ethel Irvin, Mr. and 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. C. 
Oliver Iselin, Miss Nora Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Trimble, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man, Jr., the Misses Wetmore, Miss Wilmer- 
ding. 


MUSIC 


Bispbam.—Mr. David Bispham will give 
a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall on Tue. 
afternoon, 15 Jan. 


PROGRAM ME 
Let the Dreadful Engines ..........s+0+.0+- Purcell 
Von ewiger Liebe 
Mein Meedel idbsaebes abe e pe pase Brahms 
Pee GEE mad + neadedscnctesesdpeneses Schuman 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 
Seenteet = 2 i“ (titi“‘(‘éi eK wee owe Franz 
Genesung 
PG Nc cbniswintessevcees sees Mendelssohn 
An die Entfernte 
Der Abend 


Der Mueller 
When I Sleep I Dream 
The Joyful Widower | 


f (first time, H. H, Wetzler 


Peeaghes.....scceicee de kvee abd tobdeeda Stanford 
Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love............-- Brockway 
Tears, Idle Tears ' : ; 

Oo, Swallow, Swallow ( (first time)........+- Sullivan 
Wedding Song 

How Deep the Slumber of the Floods >....... Loewe 
Edward 


Henschel.—Mr. andj Mrs. Georg Hen- 
sche] will give their seconi song recital this 
afterneon at 3 o'clock. 


PROGRAMME 


5. Duct Hoa Biliah Wk ccccccccsdes Mendelssohn 
Mr. and Mrs. John Henschel, 

2. Arias—(a) ** Come Raggio Di Sol '’.Caldara (1670) 

(6) From ** La Clemenza Di Tito” 
Leonardo Leo (1735) 

(c) From “* Scaltra Governatrice 
Cocchi (17§2) 
Mr. Henschel 


3. Songs—/a) “Nachtigall ’’ (from Op. 97) | 
'+) ** Therese *’ (from Op, 86) | auee 
(c) ** Die Rose’ (from Op. 7).... Dvorak 
f) ** AuRrage”. .cccecdpocece Schumann 
Mrs, Henschel 
q. (ea) * Das Recstband’...ccc-cvcesecee Schubert 


(6) ** Wie froh und Frisch ** 
(from the ** Magellone’’ Op. 33 
(c) Ballad—* The Ruined Mill"’......... Loewe 
# Mr. Henschel 
. Duet from the Music to Tennyson s ‘* Becket *’ 
Welt C. V. Stanford 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
6. Songs—() ** Morgens als lerche *’) From Op. 46 
(4) “ Der Bote” ... ...f Henschel 
(c) * The Bush Aboon Traquair” 
Old Scottish 
(d) “Send Me A Lover”’..,.Old English 
Mrs. Henschel 


) } Brahms 


nr 


7. Ballads—(a)** Die Vatergruft”’.........-+ Liszt 
(b) Ballade Des Harfners..... Schumann 
*(c)** Prinz Eugen™’...... ....- Loewe 

Mr. Henschel 
8. Songs—(a) ** Les Berceaux *’ (from Op. 23).Fauré 
(6) “Cobpencio 62060 secesese Massenet 


(c) “* Si Jetais Jardinier’’... Chaminade 


Mrs, Henschel 
9. Duet from ** Les Voitures Verstes’’.... Boieldieu 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 





*The music to this ballad is based on the famous 
War-tune of the time, “* Prinz Eugen, der edle 
Ritter.” 

Hofmann.—Josef Hofmann will return 
to America next spring and give his first piano 
recital in New York at Carnegie Hall on 
5 March. napa 

Dobson.—Miss Grace Atkins Dobson gave 
a dramatic recital and cantillation in the 
Myrtle Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Saturday 
evening, 5 Jan., before an audience that filled 
every available part of this ball-room. The 
programme was: 


Dat Nice Leetle Canadienne t fe ._. Seneenand 


When Albani Sang 
Yellow Roses, 
Words by Mr. J .Hooker Hammersley 
Re PA. 9 cbs cvcddceeve ++ «eeeve. Meredith 
BEF REC vo cccccvasuccescevcescesesoseses Kipling 


Miss Dobson 


Stieler’s Eliland ..... - The setting by Von Fielitz 


Mr. Charles J. Dyer 


Le Dénouement: a Monologue 
Fin de Siécle 


Miss Dobson 
Hejre Kati, Scéne de la Czarda............. Hubay 
Miss Anna Otten 
Cherry Blossoms: a Monologue........... 
Miss Dobson 


Sutphen 


This style or entertainment has met with 
fashionable favor, having the touch of novelty 
and being specially adapted to the requirements 
of drawing rooms where elaborate stage settings 
are impossible and short sentimental numbers 
are appropriate. Miss Anna Otten, violinist, 
had an unusually cordial appreciation and most 
emphatic applause. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Fuerst Bismarck.—Sailing Sat., 5 Jan., 
Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Miss Laura 
Swan, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. de Bary, Miss de Bary, 
Mrs. Archibald Paull Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Barnum Seeley and Mr. and Mrs. J. Swan 
Frick. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—The American Art Gallery. 
Raphael’s cartoons for the Vatican Tapestries. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries. Thirty paintings and 
pastels by Zandomeneghi. 2 to 19 Jan. 

Fine Arts Building. Seventy-sixth annual. 
National Academy of Design, 5 Jan. to 2 Feb. 

Avery’s Gallery. Water colors by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 7 to 19 Jan. 

Keppel Gallery, Pictures by Louis Rhead, 
in oil, water color and pen of fly fishing for the 
ouaniche, including life studies of the ouaniche 
painted on birch bark, and pen illustrations of 
Robinson Crusoe. 10 to 29 Jan. 

Salmagundi Club. Sketches and paintings 
by — 8 to 15 Jan. 

ational Arts Club. Objects of art in de- 
signs based on figures of birds and beasts. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. Color studies 
of ancient and medieval works of art. Until 
February, 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—Knoedler’s Gallery. Second 


annual. American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, 2to 17 Feb. Exhibits received 28 Jan., 
before noon, 


National Academy of Design. Thirty- 
fourth annual. American Water Color So- 
ciety, 11 Feb. to 28 March. Exhibits received 


1 Feb. only. 
Waldorf-Astoria. Second annual. Original 
drawings by the Press Artists’ League. Week 


of 25 Feb. 

Fine Arts Building. Society of American 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenth annual. Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, 17 Feb. to 
9 Mar. 

Boston.—Boston Art Club.  Sixty-third 
annual, il paintings and sculpture, 4 Jan. to 
2 Feb. 

Bridgeport.—Public Library. 
colors and pastels, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 

Brooklyn. — Pratt Institute. Paintings by 


Water- 


J. Alden Weir. During Feb. 
Buffalo.— Annual. Buffalo Society of 
Artists During May. 


Albright Art Gallery. 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago,—Arrt Institute.—Annual. Art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity and Annual Art 
Students’ League, 31 Jan. to 24 Feb. 

Art Institute. Annual. Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 
une. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Ozil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 

Philadelphia.—Art Club. T Square 
Club, 5 Jan. to 19 Jan. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
eatieth annual, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 

Washington.—Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 


Pan-American Ex- 


Sev- 


AUCTION SALES 


New York.—Waldorf-Astoria. C. H. 
Luengene, auctioneer. Oriental rugs, antiques, 
curios, etc., 7 to 12 Jan.; afternoons; 2.30; 
evenings, 8 o'clock. 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. High class 


American paintings by well-known artists, 10 
and 11 Jan., 8.15 Pp. M. 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Furniture, 
rugs, pictures, jewelry, silver plate, etc., 13 
Jan., 2. Mm; Exhibition, 12 Jan. 

Silo, 43 Liberty Street. Turkish, Persian 
and fine silk rugs, carpets, etc., 10 Jan. and 
afternoon following, 2 P. M. 

No. 5 West 53d Street. Silo, auctioneer. 
Furniture, draperies, etc., 15 Jan. and days 
following. 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Old ma- 
hogany and modern furniture, colonial cheval, 
convex and mantel mirror, lamps, arms, dra- 
peries, etc., 10 and 11 Jan., 2 P. M. 

Bangs & Co. Books from private collec- 
tions, book plates, illustrated works, etc. 10, 
and 11 jan 2 o'clock. 

Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Modern 
and antique furniture, ceramics, vases, rugs, 
draperies and all furnishings of Belvoir, New- 
port, R. I. 10, rz and 12 Jan., 2 o'clock. 

Boston.—C. F. Libbie & Co, auctioneers. 
Extensive collection of Revolutionary Portraits, 
found by Dr. Charles E. Clark, of Lynn, 
Mass., including fine collection of portraits of 
Washingion. 15, 16 and 17 Jan. 


ART LECTURES 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. Under the 
auspices of Columbia University. European 
Art and Japanese Similarities and Differences, 
by W. B. Van Ingen. Deduction, 12 Jan.; 
Perspective, 19 Jan.; Induction, 26 Jan.; at 
11 o'clock a. mM. Admission free. 

Cooper Union. A Summer in Brittany, by 
Charles Sprague Smith. ‘Tuesdays, 8 P. m. 
Admission free. 


GOSSIP 


The seventy-sixth annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design was opened to the 
public on last Saturday and will continue until 
2 Feb. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: The 
Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 for the best 
American figure composition, to Mr. William 
Fair Kline for his Flight Into Egypt. The 
Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and 
$100 for the three best pictures in oil, painted 
in the United States by American citizens un- 
der thirty-five years old, first, to Mr. W. 
Elmer Schofield for his Winter Evening; 
second, to Miss Clara T. McChesney for A 
Good Story; third, to Miss Matilda Browne 
for Repose. The Norman W. Dodge prize of 
$300 for the best picture painted in the United 
States by a woman, to Miss Mary Theresa 
Hart for her Portrait Study, This is the last 
year that the Dodge prize, which was es- 
tablished in 1887, will be awarded. The 
Inness gold medal, ‘tor the best landscape, was 
given to Mr. Bruce Crane, for The Year's 
Wane, which has been purchased by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. Among the other ex- 
hibitors are Messrs, Charles C, Curran, Bolton 
Jones, Frank Fowler, G. R. Barse, Jr., George 
H. Bogert, E. Willis Redfield, Thomas 
Moran, Horatio Walker, J. G. Browne, 
Carrol Beckwith, Frederick Vinton, H. W. 
Watrous, DeCost Smith, Clark G. Voorhees 
and James D. Hart. 

The two statues by Mr. Daniel Chester 
French, representing architecture and painting, 
designed for the monument in memory of Rich- 
ard Morris Hunt, are being exhibited at this 
year’s academy. As yet not sufficient money 
has been received to complete the memorial, 
which was unveiled in October, 1898, opposite 
the Lenox Library Building on Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Most of the New York 
Art Societies have contributed to the fund, but 
$4,500 is still needed and an appeal to the pub- 
lic is now being made. . 

The regular monthly meeting and dinner of 
the Architectural League of New York was 
held on last Tuesday evening, and a lecture on 
the exterior use of color in architecture, with 
illustrations by colored slides of the Paris Ex- 
position, was given by Professor Goodyear. 
The league is endeavoring to have a bill pass@d 
by the next State Legislature, requiring archi- 
tects to take a State examination, and to be reg- 
istered betore practising their profession. In this 
way a restriction, such as is applied to lawyers 
and physicians, may be placed upon architects, 
which it is thought would improve not only the 
beauty, but the safety of buildings, as incom- 
petent and unscrupulous persons calling them- 




























































































selves architects, would be debarred from 
practising. A meeting to which the leading 
architects of the state have been invited, will 
be heid in the rooms of the League, on 19 
January, when the proposed bill will be thor- 
oughly discussed. The committee on the bill 
consists of Messrs. J. F. Harder, Chairman ; 
Woodruff Leeming, secretary; J. B. Baker, 
L. De C. Berg, W. A. Boring, R. W. Gib- 
son, C. C. Haight, J. Hastings, Bruce Price, 
G. B. Post, W. H. Russell, C. W. Romeyn, 
W. E. Stone and W. B. Tubby. 

The second annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters will be held 
at the Knoedler galleries in New York City 
from 2 February to 16 February, and will con- 
sist of original miniature paintings. All works 
intended for exhioition must be delivered between 
the hours of 8.30 a, M. and 12 M. on 28 
January, at the Artists’ Packing and Shipping 
Co. No works will be received at the galleries. 
The jury of selection consists of W. J. Baer, 
Lydia F. Emmet, Laura C. Hills, I. A. 
Josephi, John A. MacDougall and W. J. 
Whittemore, and the hanging committee of 
W. J. Baer and W. J. Whittemore. 

The second annual exhibition and sale of 
original drawings and paintings by the Press 
Artists’ League, to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria during the week of 25 Feb., will consist 
of cartoons, portraits, comics and other illustra- 
tions by Messrs. R. F. Outcault of Judge, Reo 
Bennett of Success, Homer Davenport of the 
Journal, C. B. Bush 6f the World, F. S. 
Cozzens of Outing, C. Nelan of the Herald, 
and others. The objects of the exhibition is to 
establish free annual art scholarships for poor 
students and to improve American illustrative 
art. 

The Luxembourg in Paris has recently pur- 
chased some modern paintings and statuary from 
the foreign exhibits at the Paris Exposition. 
Italian art is represented by three paintings : 
Morbelli’s Féte Day at a Hospice, Coreamo’s 
Asiago and Tito’s Chioggia, and a bronze 
statuette by Fontana of an Arab water-carrier. 
From the United States section, Mrs. 
MacEwen’s Sunday in Holland and Mr. 
Humphreys Johnston’s Portrait of a Woman, 
were bought. Two water colors by English 

artists were selected, and also paintings repre- 
senting Danish, Swedish and Russian art. 

The Pan-American Exposition Committee 
has announced that because of difficulty in get- 
ting the kind of marble selected for the con- 
struction of the Allright Art Gallery, the build- 
ing cannot be finished in time for the opening 
of the Exposition, and that another gallery, of 
brick and iron, to correspond in arrangement 
with the Allright gallery, will be erected for the 
exhibition of fine arts. The new building, which 
will cost from $50,000 to $55,000, will be 
completed by 1 May and will occupy a good 
situation in the Exposition grounds. A _peti- 
tion is being circulated to keep the Exposition 
open on Sundays, which, it is thought, will be 
granted. 

It is reported that Representative Mercer, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings 
in the House, will present a bill providing for 
the erection of a structure to contain the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, the Supreme Court of 
the district, the Court of Claims and the Na- 
tional Law Library, and to be situated east of 
the Capitol in the City of Washington. The 
bill provides that the committee to secure the 
site shall invite ten architects of conspicuous 
ability to submit designs for the building, the 
successful competitor to be employed as the 
architect. Other architects, though not in- 
vited, may submit designs. The cost, includ- 
ing the site, is not to exceed $7,000,000, and 
in architectural design the building is to corre- 
spond with the Congressional Library. The 
bill is in answer to Attorney-General Grigg’s 
protest to Congress against the proposition to 
erect a building for the Department of Justice at 
a cost of only $1,000,000 or thereabouts. 

It is proposed to change the mounting of the 
Ware collection of glass flowers at Harvard 
University from cardboard to tablets of white 
plaster of paris, because of the tendency of card- 
board to warp. This collection, established by 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ware, and Miss Mary L. 
Ware of Boston, in memory of Dr. Charles E. 
Ware, is one of the most remarkable in the 
world, being made up of absolutely life-like 

copies of flowers in glass, every detail of the 


natural flower, as well as its most delicate colors 
The work was 
Rudolph 
Blaschha of Germany, and is now being con- 
tinued by the latter, Leopold having died in 
The process is a secret one, and the 
younger Blaschha has said that it should die 
with him, so that, as Harvard has the exclusive 
right under contract to his work the university’s 
Three more cases of 
models have just been unpacked at the museum, 
which it is thought are the most perfect yet 


being correctly portrayed. 
done by Leopold and his 


son, 


1895. 


collection will be unique. 


received. 


The model has been chosen for the monu- 
ment to be erected in memory of Garibaldi by 
the United Italian Societies of Chicago, and 
Signor Victor Gherardi, a New York sculptor 
Is to be a 
bronze statue of Garibaldi, about nine feet in 


is now engaged upon the work. 


hight, on a granite pedestal twelve feet high, 
and will stand in Lincoln Park. 


veiled until September 2, 1901. 


Mr. Thomas B. Clark has given $500 to 
the New York School of Applied Design for 
Women, to head an endowment fund of 


$50,000, which it has been decided is neces- 


sary to enlarge the quarters and properly de- 
Another gift made by Miss 


velop the school. 
E. B. Grigsby, a member of the Advisory 
Committee, is of fifty grand opera tickets, to 
be distributed among the students. 


A statue in memory of the late Governor 


Wolcott of Massachusetts is to be erected in 
Boston. The sculptor has not as yet been 
selected, 

On 7 January the Salmagundi Club gave a 
dinner to Mr. John B. Cauldwell and Mr. 
Charles C. Curran, members of the art com- 
mission of the Paris Exposition. Mr. Wm. 
Henry Shelton, a member of the club, is 
making a complete set of costumes of thea gth 
century from original fashion plates. The set 
will consist of twenty volumes, samples of 
which have been finished and are in the club 
library. Another valuable book on costumes, 
has recently been presented to the club by Mr. 
J. Sanford Saltus. It is of men’s fashions from 
1849 to 1900. 

A prize of $500 has been offered by Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons of Boston for a programme 
cover design for the new Chickering Hall in 
that city. 

Some well known English painters, headed 
by Alma Tadema, and including Prinsep, 
Dicksee, Stone and Fildes, are endeavoring to 
form an artistic union in London, similar to 
that of the Society of Authors. Its object 
will be to look out for the business interests of 
members and to help struggling artists to have 
their pictures seen and sold. The dues will be 
one guinea and it is hoped to secure a large 
membership. 

The tenth annual exhibition of water colors 
and pastels, of the Art Club of Philadelphia, 
will follow the exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society of New York, which 
closes on 28 March, Pictures shown at the 
New York exhibition will be accepted by the 
Philadelphia Club without further examination, 
and upon notification to it, will be shipped di- 
rectly from one exhibition to the other, 

Mr, Charles Ayer Whipple has completed a 
portrait of President McKinley, which was re- 
cently shown at his studio in 57th St,, New 
York City, 

The Art Institute of Chicago has recently 
acquired four rare paintings by Herbert Robert, 
who was one of the most noted landscapists of 
the 18th century, They are: The Old 
Temple, The Fountains, The Port, and The 
Obelisk, i were the gift of Messrs. A. C. 
Bartlett, W. G. Hibbard, C. Buckingham and 
R. T, Crane. The pictures, which are very 
large, were purchased by Mr. Charles L. 
Hutchinson, president of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute in Paris, but the amount paid has not 
been published. They are the most valuable 
gifts the Institute has received for some years 
past. 

Mr. Theodore Marburg, a wealthy and well 
known art collector of Baltimore, has presented 
to Johns Hopkins University a collection of 
rare antiques from the Island of Cyprus. It 
numbers about ninety pieces and includes an 
intaglio head of Alexander the Great, cut in 
sand by the Greek intaglio cutter, Pergotoles, 
a cameo of Alexander as the idealized Zeus- 
Ammon ; an intaglio in brown sard of Minerva 
killing the Titan who resisted the power of 


vi 


It is expected 
to be completed by June, but will not be un- 








to its custom of having criticisms each year by 
artists not connected with the school. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


New company, known as Charles 
Frohman’s Musical Comedy Com- 
pany, appeared on Monday evening at 

the Herald Square Theatre in a musical extra- 
vaganza by Hugh Morton and Gustave Ker- 
ker, the two men who in collaboration created 
The Belle of New York. Edna Mayis the 
leading lady of the company, and only a little 
lesser than she in glory is Virginia Earle, who so 
admirably sustained the principle rdles in the 
Daly Theatre musical plays. A strong com- 
pany has been collected and The Girl From Up 
There starts out promisingly. 


Jupiter; a series of glass camecs found by 
peasants near the village of Nikosa; seals and 
cylinders inscribed with Hittite figures, scarabaei 
and various gold ornaments and jewelry. There 
is no doubt of the genuineness of the collection, 
and it is said that Professor Richter and Pro- 
fessor Sayce were most anxious to secure it for 
Cambridge University and the Berlin Museum. 

The Art Students’ League of New York 
has announced that a new course in architec- 
ture, to be studied from the painter’s rather 
than from the engineer’s point ot view, will be 
opened during this month. 

In the competition tor the bridge across the 
Potomac at Washington, the joint design of 
William H. Burr, civil engineer and Edward P. 
Carey, architect, has been accepted by the 
Board of Judges, and with certain modifications 
its construction has been recommended. The 
bridge will be dedicated to American patriotism. 

A model of the New York Public Library, 
which will be erected in Fifth Avenue, between 
Fortieth and Forty-second Streets, was placed on 
exhibition in the Governors’ Room at the City 
Hall on December 29th. The building will 
be of marble, 390 feet long by 270 feet wide, 
and will cost about $3,000,000. 

The inmates of La Recoleta Orphan Asylum 
of Lima, Peru, having no money, but desiring 
tu contribute to the aid of the children made 
fatherless and motherless by the recent Galves- 
ton disaster, have sent to New York, in care 
of the Herald, a golden vase, tound in the 
Monjar section of Mole Rico Grande, near 
Lima in 1899, to be exhibited and sold to the 
highest bidder, and the proceeds turned over to 
the small sufferers. ‘The vase, which is mostly 
of gold, measures thirteen centimetres in di- 
ameter at the mouth and somewhat less below, 
and bears upon it in relief designs of human 
heads and various animals worshiped by the 
primitive inhabitants of Peru. It is thought 
to be of great rarity and archzxological value. 
The vase is now on exhibition at the Metro- 

politan Museum and will be shown until Feb- 
ruaty Ist, during which time bids will be re- 
ceived for its purchase at the Herald office, and 
documents attesting its history shown. 

A few American artists have been invited to 
send specimens of their work to the Interna- 
tional Art Exposition to be held at Venice dur- 
ing next summer. Works will be transported 
and insured at the expense of the exposition. 

A few impressionistic canvases by a young 
Spaniard named Canals are now on view at the 
Durand-Ruel galleries, in New York City. 

Some works by Rosa Bonheur may be seen 
at the Brander gallery in New York. 

Mr. Frederick Dielman has just finished 
four of the series of seven decorations for the 
new building of the Washington Evening Star, 
which will probably be shown at the coming 
exhibition of the New York Architectural 
Lezgue. 

Sir John Tenniel, who has for fifty years been 
the cartoonist for London Punch, and who is 
one of the cleverest artists in that line the world 
has known, has just retired from active work at 
the age of eighty years. In 1864 he succeeded 
Leech as head of the staff and since that time 
hardly a week has passed in which Punch has 
not contained one of his cartoons, Perhaps his 
most widely known drawings are those illustrat- 
ing Louis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass. 

The collection of American portraiture 
formed by Dr, Charles E. Clarke, of Salem, 
will be sold in Boston during this month. It 
contains about 2,500 numbers, of which 544 
are portraits of Washington, and is probably the 
finest collection of the kind in existence. 

The Cooper Union Institute, of New York, 
has arranged for a full course in decorative arts, 
to be given in the daytime, in connection with 
its art school. Instruction will be given in de- 
signing of furniture, fabrics, metal work, kera- 
mics, stained glass, and the other branches of 
interior decoration. The course will be under 
the direction of Mr. E. T. Masqueray, of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

At the Allan Gallery in W. 45th St., 
there has recently been exhibited a small col- 
lection of studies, sketches and drawings by 
some of the younger New York artists, includ- 
ing Messrs. William Glackens, Heartt Foley, 
Van Perrine, Gustave Verbeck, A. H. Maurer 
and Sadakichi Hartmann. 

J. H. Twachtman, of New York, will be 
tl > instructor for ten days this month of the 
classes of the Chicago Art Institute, according 





A Dickens character, new to the stage, of 
this city—Tom Pinch from Martin Chuzzle- 
wit—was brought out on Monday by Edward 
S. Willard at the Garden Theatre. The 
comedy, which is in four acts, is well staged, 
and the supporting company is good, At the 
matinées Mr. Willard continues David Garrick. 
—My Lady Dainty, by Madeline Lucette Ry- 
ley, was seen on Tuesday evening tor the first 
time at Madison Square Theatre, the principal 
roles being taken by Effie Shannon and Herbert 
Kelcey. It is a comedy in which a secret mar- 
riage antedates a parent-commanded one, trom 
whence all manner of perplexities develop. 


Lady Huntworth’s Experiment has settled 
down for a long season at Daly’s, where it con- 
tinues to draw large houses. On Saturday of 
this week Miss May Irwin’s sixth annual sea- 
son in New York will close at the Bijou. On 
Tuesday next this house is to reopen with a so- 
cial comedy by Clyde Fitch, The Climbers. 
Amelia Bingham is the star, the assisting com- 
pany, including such excellent actors as Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk, Robert Edeson and Frank 
Worthing, among others, 


The Harlem Opera House has for the week, 
Peter F. Dailey and Christine MacDonald, in 
Hodge, Podge and Co. The evening’s enter- 
tainment also includes exhibitions of their jug- 
gling skill by the Agousts. Aristocracy 
Howard Bronson’s popular play is at the Mur- 
ray Hill for the week.—Quo Vadis is being 
revived at the American Theatre, the part of 
Lygia being played by Georgia Welles, and that 
of Vinicius by Ralph Stuart.—Neil Burgess in 
The County Fair, is at the Star Theatre. 


When Knighthood Was In Flower, will be 
finally produced at the Criterion, on Monday 
next, when Miss Marlowe will return to the 
scene of her last season’s triumph, in Barbara 
Freitchie, and it seems likely that the later 
play, which is by Paul Kester, will be equally 
popular,— Ada Rehan is playing Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury to good houses at the Knicker- 
bocker, where she is to stay the month out. 
Nat Goodwin follows at this house. 


A matinée performance is to be given this 
afternoon at the Empire Theatre by the stu- 
dents of the Academy of Dramatic Arts who 
are to appear in two new plays, one The Silver 
Wedding, translated from the Danish by Olga 
Finch ; the other, The Marriage of Guineth, 
an original play by Florence Wilkinson.— All 
on Account of Eliza is at the Grand Opera 
House for the week, the principal réles being 
still held by Louis Mann and Clara Lipman. 


Miss Prinnt has turned out a favorite at the 
Victoria where Marie Dressler carries off the fun 
of the play in her inimitable manner. The 
Village Beauty, a bit of comic opera bouffe, is 
now the last act instead of the travesty on 
L’ Aiglon, which was given for the first fort- 
night.— Unleavened Bread, a dramatizaticn of 
the novel of that titie is to be produced shortly 
at the Savoy, Elizabeth Tyree being cast for the 
the leading rdle, that of Selma White.—Quo 
Vadis at the Academy of Music is enjoying a 
prosperity never before vouchsafed it in New 
York. It is well staged and well acted.—A 
Royal Family pursues its quiet but successful 
way at the Lyceum. Miss Russell and Mrs. G. 
H. Gilbert continue in the cast Orrin Johnson 
is an acceptable substitute for Charles Richman, 
who is temporarily taking Faversham’s place at 
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the Empire. —Florodora is playing to crowded 

houses at the Casino, Ten weeks were added 

to the time this musical piece was originally 

billed for the house. Viola Allen is doing well 

with In the Palace of the King at the Metro- 
lis. 

The burlesques of current plays continue 
merrily at Weber and Flelds.—The travesty 
element is also shown in The Burgomaster at 
the Manhattan.—Mrs. Dane’s Defence has 
made a great hit at the Empire.—The Royal 
Rogue has only another week at the Broadway 
Theatre, where Jefferson de Angelis (ably 
abetted by Josephine Hall) nightly convulses 
large audiences by his antics. Mary Manner- 
ing’s popularity in Janice Meredith at Wallack’s 
is as great as ever and the play promises to serve 
the actress well as a medium for large audience 
drawing wherever it is presented. 

At the Children’s Theatre in Carnegie Ly- 
ceum there are daily afternoon performances at 
3.30. The principal attraction at Keith’s 
for the week is Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, the 
contralto. ‘The programme also includes James 
Thornton, monologue, and Frances Keppler, 
dancing. Fidardy Brothers, acrobats, and 
Tschernoff’s dogs wonderful performing ani- 
mals are also to be seen.—Miss Loie Fuller is 
at Koster and Bial’s with new dances.— 
Proctor’s Fifth Avenue house has the four 
Cohans: Papinta, the myriad dancer; Jean 
Mercel and his bas-reliefs and art repro- 
ductions. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


LADY HUNTWORTH 'S EXPERIMENT 


muslin, sprigged with blue. The skirt 

has two circular flounces edged with 
narrow tucks, ‘The waist has a round yoke 
of white lace. Collar of lace and blue tulle 
knotted at left side. Sleeves of muslin and 
lace. 

Mippie Ficure —Blue cloth gown. The 
smart little Eton coat is of cut blue cloth, and 
applied by machine to blue panne velvet. The 
skirt is tight-fitting at the top, flaring at the 
bottom, and trimmed with a design ot the cut 
cloth with introductions of black embroidery. 

Ricut Ficure.—Simple evening gown of 
white net over white silk. The skirt and 
bodice are simply trimmed with rows of white 
satin ribbon. 


I Err Ficure.—Dainty gown of white 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ii) 


bertha effect is given with point de venise tabs 
between the plaits and epaulettes over shoulder. 
Sleeves three-quarter length with group of 
small tucks on outer part. Undersleeves of 
point de venise over cream moiré, trimmed 
with pointed velvet straps. Both wristbands 
of cloth stitched ; the lower one embroidered 
with silver. Girdle of deep bluet panne velvet 
with Russian enamelled silver buckle. Capote 
of pastel bluet miroir velvet, with jetted spike 
ends and two black ostrich feathers high at 
front towards left. 

Lower Lerr Ficure.—Tailor-made gown 
of reseda Venetian cloth. The skirt is circular 
with fullness at back in an inverted box-plait. 
Rows of stitching on hem and bands of cloth 
are placed in design above, stitched on edges, 
with a narrow fancy braid in black and silver 
following. The coat is a close-fitting Eton, 
with blouse front, belted in with a soft black 
velvet girdle, with antique silver buckle at 
back. Bands of the cloth with the fancy braid 
trim the jacket; the one down the centre of 
the front has crosswise rows of a plain silver 
braid between stitched edges. Rows of fancy 
silver buttons down fronts. The fancy collar 
and revers are of cream moire braided and em- 
broidered in silver. Small under revers are of 
the embroidered moiré, edged with loops of 
scarlet velvet ribbon. ‘The vest front is of 
batisteand Cluny with a box-plait down centre 
with crosswise silver lines and embroidered silver 
edge. Stock collar of batiste with Cluny points 
outlined with silver. Close-fitting sleeves with 
black velvet piping at wrist and two rows of 
black and silver braid above. Black velvet hat 
with rhinestone buckle and velvet loops across 
front. Two black ostrich feather plumes 
curving round right side to front. 

Mippte Ficure.—Costume of fawn-color 
French broadcloth over same color taffeta. A 


three-piece taffeta foundation has a deep ac- 
cordion-plaited flounce. The cloth drop-skirt 
is circular with box-plaic at back. Four nar- 
row-pointed panels are on both sides stitched to 
skirt, with a piping of black satin finishing 
edges. The waist is made with tiny length- 
wise tucks, close-fitting back, with a little 
fullness in small plait in fronts. A wide inser- 
tion of Bruges lace shows an ivory-white benga- 
line lining veiled with mousseline de soie. The 
centres of the flower design in the lace are 
wrought with jet and jet paillettes. Revers on 
waist fronts of Bruges lace over the bengaline 
with edges finished in points of design. Inner 
revers of pale violet panne velvet with em- 
broidered jet dots. Yoke and vest front of 
tucked cream batiste, over the ivory-white 
bengaline with lace appliqués down front and 
on collar, Bertha collar with round-pointed 
edges of black satin, embroidered witn jet. 
The tucked sleeve has a deep cuff of Bruges 
lace over the bengaline, with crossing rows of 
black satin baby ribbon finishing with loops 
and tiny jet ornament. Soft girdle of pale 
violet panne, with cut jet buckle at back. In 
front the ends of the lace revers fall below 
girdle, and are embroidered with jet. The 
turban toque is of tucked white maline, with 
white ostrich plume curving round brim. 
Violets are massed at left of front, continuing 
round brim at back, where there isa black 
velvet bow with gold buckle. 

Uprer Ricut Ficure.—Costume of silver- 
gray panne cloth over the same shade of taffeta. 
The skirt is circular with fullness at back in in- 
verted plaits. Bows of silver-gray silk sou- 
tache wrought with a silver thread trim the 
skirt, being placed one inch apart, The belted 
Eton coat blouses slightly in front, and is 
trimmed with lengthwise rows of the soutache. 
Small vest fronts are of Persian panne velvet in 
scarlet, black and white, fastened with small 
silver buttons. Small turn-over revers show a 
lining of ivory-white moiré. The wide collar 
over shoulders is of deep cream Bruges lace over 
the white moiré, and has a border of moiré 
bands with cross-stitching done with a fine sil- 
ver cord. Stock collar and chemisette of 
tucked white batiste over moiré. Black velvet 
string tie with jewelled ball ends. Black vel- 
vet belt. Close-fitting sleeves flaring over 
wrists. Trimming of gray and silver soutache. 
Gray beaver felt hat with large black miroir 
velvet bow held with cut steel buckle at front. 
Velvet nasturtiums under right brim. 

Lower Ricut Ficure,—Gown of plum 
color French bird's-eye étamine over the same 
shade of taffeta. The circular étamine drop- 
skirt is tucked, fastening at back. The 
waist is in length-wise tucks, the sleeves in 
cross-wise, ending with pointed cuffs of a deep 
cream moiré, with a band of pale blue velvet 
ribbon crossing, and a braided design in cream 
silk soutache with a touch of gold and moiré 
band revers down fronts, with a shirred front 
of pale blue batiste. Pointed cross-piece, giv- 
ing a line of yoke, of pale blue panne, braided 
with soutache and embroidered with gold. 
Braided and embroidered designs over shoulders 
back and front.. Stock of pale blue panne 
with rows of soutache. Black velvet tie ends 
with antique gold steels on vest front Loops 
with tasselled end at left side. Belt of pale 
blue panne with Persian gold cloth band 
through centre. Dull go!d clasp. Lierre lace 
toque over white maline. Black velvet chou, 
with yellow roses on left side. 
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Gown of French camel’s hair cheviot in 
scindé blue, over same color taffeta. The 
cheviot drop-skirt is circular, seamed front and 
back, with fullness in small tucks over hips and 
at back, stitched with heavy white silk. Rows 
of stitching either side of front seam. 

The Eton coat waist blouses slightly in front, 
having a tight-fitting back. The right side 
fastens across with round gilt buttons and small 
black velvet tabs trimmed with narrow gilt 
braid. The edges and seam down front are 
finished with rows of stitching, as are also the 
close-fitting sleeves. The bishop’s cuffs are of 
tucked black velvet ; the narrow velvet wrist- 
band is trimmed with rows of gilt braid. The 
tight girdle and standing collars are of black 
velvet similarly trimmed. 

Picture hat of light bluét felt faced with 
black velvet. Black velvet folded round crown 


with large dull gold buckle in front, and four 
soft black ostrich plumes. 
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Lert Ficure.—Princess evening gown of 
black chiffon over black liberty satin. The 
shirt of liberty satin trails slightly, and is veiled 
with black mousseline de soie finished with a 
ruche. The chiffon skirt is accordion-plaited 
from below the princess bodice with deep 
pointed skirt, yoke of jet paillettes. A boléro 
effect is given with folds of pale green satin-face 
taffeta with long ends at front, caught by a 
black tulle chou with rhinestone circlet. 
Shoulder straps of cut jet chains, and elbow 
sleeves of the black chiffon, tucked and fin- 
ished with ruffles of point d’Alencon. 

Ricut Ficure.—Dinner gown of pastel- 
green silk brocaded with silver, over same 
shade of taffeta. The circular taffeta founda- 
tion is demi-traine with two accordion plaitings 
as finish. The brocade drop-skirt is circular 
with inverted plaits at back. The draped 
bodice 1s of pastel-green panne velvet, caught at 
front with a long jeweled buckle, and laid in 
folds across the back. Narrow velvet shoulder 
straps. White poppies of silk and velvet out- 
line corsage and form band round arm, Nar- 
row velvet girdle with jeweled buckle. 


MIDDLE PAGES 


Beginning at the left. Ball gown of pink 
chiffon over white taffeta trimmed with fine 
two-inch bands of insertion. The bodice is 
accordion-plaited, the top finished with a fold 
of chiffon with a large white chou with 
jeweled centre on the left side. The sleeves 
are made of three small puffs divided by bands 
of black velvet. Belt of pink silk. Skirt of 
chiffon with medallions and flounce accordion- 
plaited. 

Seconp Ficure.—Evening gown of white 
net dotted with black and made over white 
silk. Trimming of paillette swallows and 
Chantilly lace appliqué. The flounce is 
also trimmed with loops of narrow black 
velvet ribbon. Bunches of this ribbon trim 
the sleeves. Black roses on left side. Belt 
of plaited white silk. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Gown for elderly woman 
of black velvet and black chiffon jetted. This 
gown has the empire effect in front with a 
fitted back. The yoke and sleeves are of 
plaited chiffon embroidered with jet. Bands of 
jet edge the yoke and sleeves. Below the yoke 
is a band of solid jet. The front is of plaited 
chiffon with a velvet ruffle on either side, then 
a band of jet-embroidered chiffon, which con- 
tinues around the skirt. 

Fourtu Ficure.—Gown of white chiffon 
over white silk. The sides and back of bodice 
and the top of skirt are laid in fine plaits. The 
sleeves and remainder of the skirt are composed 
of small ruffles of chiffon. Bands of black vel- 
vet ribbon run through loops of insertion trim 
the bodice and skirt, finished at the ends with 
large bow. The front of bodice and skirt is of 
white chiffon embroidered in a spider-web de- 
sign with fine black silk. Belt of velvet. A 
tiny band of jet edges the décolletage, and the 
edge of the top flounce on the skirt. 

Firtx Ficure.—Gown of all-over lace over 
yellow satin. Boléro bodice of lace. Décol- 
letage edged with round fold of chiffon in pale 
yellow, and held with rhinestone slides. Belt 
and bands on sleeves of yellow panne velvet. 

Sixtn Ficure.—Gown of black satin 
trimmed with bands of jet and white and black 
tulle. The skirt is Princesse, and laid in 
plaits, a style which is becoming only to a 
slight figure. The front is slightly bloused, 
and fastened on the left side. The decolletage 
is edged with black tulle over white. The 
puffs under the slashed elbow sleeves are of the 
same. 
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Becinninc aT Uprer Lerr.—Pointed gir- 
dle of turquoise panne velvet with an applied 
design of white panne, outlined with a 
chain stitch of gold thread. Concealed fasten- 
ing at left side, edges finished with a tiny piping. 

No. 2. The sash girdle is of rose-colored 
satin-faced taffeta, fastened at back with ends 
crossing and tying below waist in front. Dull 
gold spike ends finish. 

Nos. 3 and 4. The deep girdle to be “worn 
with a boléro is of silver-gray panne, slightly 
draped. It fastens towards left, and is finished 
with a narrow stitched fold of gray satin in the 
same shade. Three fancy buttons of pink 
coral set in silver trim front. 

No. 5. Shirred girdle of pale maize satin- 








faced taffeta with narrow strapsof maize panne 
velvet, wrought with tiny cut steel beads con- 
cealing the shirrings. Cut steel buckle at back 

Nos. 6 or 7. Girdle with sash ends, of 
palest tea rose chiné satin. |The sash ends are 
rounded. At waist line they are closely gath- 
ered and caught with a small rhinestone slide 
buckle. A Marie Antoinette buckle of rhine- 
stones set in silver fastens at front. 

The second sash is white moiré with «m- 
broidered wall flowers in natural colors. 

No. 8. Girdle with tasseled ends, of black 
panne satin ribbon. The girdle fastens at left 
side under loops and a knot of the ribbon, Two 
long ends tie half way down with three loors, 
and finish with a black silk latticework and 
rows of black silk tassels, 

No. 9. Roman silk scarf ot dainty colors on 
a pale blue ground. This forms a very wide 
draped girdle, caught at nght side of waist with 
a buckle of old Roman coins, The fringe is 
pale blue. 

No, 10, Bias scarf, with pointed ends, of 
cerise taffeta rayé, with a hemstitched border, 
It is placed in small folds, drawn down to 
an oxidized silver buckle set with occasional 
rhinestones. 

Fig. 6194.—Street gown for young girl. 
Tan cloth trimmed with stitched bands ot the 
same. Belt, collar and muff of sealskin. In- 
side bodice of blue cloth heavily stitched with 
the same color. Collar, blouse and under- 
sleeves of white silk. The inner bodice is 
held together with tiny gold buttons and gold 
braid. Hat of brown velvet trimmed with. 
light blue velvet tips. 

Fig. 6196.—Empire tea gown of shell-pink 
liberty satin, accordion-plaited, over a slip of 
liberty silk of the same shade. The yoke and 
Empire bertha are of a French silk lace in 
champagne color. Insertions of lace are intro- 
duced at intervals through the accordion-plaited 
pink satin, ending in points. Deep flounce of 
accordion-plaiting and insertions with a ruff'e 
of the lace on edge. The sleeves are of alter- 
nate insertion and plaiting, with a small puff at 
elbow, and finished with a deep ruffle of plait- 
ing and insertion bordered with a graduated 
frill of lace. 

Fig. 6197.—Tailor-made gown of tan French 
broadcloth over same color taffeta. The circu- 
lar cloth drop-skirt is stitched in curving groups 
of rows of five. Fullness at back in an in- 
verted plait. The Directoire coat is bordered 
with two bands of the same cloth trimmed 
with small silver and black enamelled buttons. 
The cloth cape has buttons in corners of the 
cut folds. Cuffs of the folds with small but- 
tons. Vest front of baby lamb, with stock 
collar and tie of black, accordion-plaited mousse- 
line de soie. Hat of black velvet with mousse- 
line and gold cloth roses at front with band- 
plume of tucked maline at side. Pink roses 
and foliage under left brim. 

Fig. 6198.— Tailor-made costume of dahlia 
French broadcloth over the same color taffeta. 
The taffeta foundation is five-gored, finished 
with an accordion-plaited dust ruffle. On this 
is placed a seven-inch flounce of bengaline in 
the same shade, tucked in lengthwise tucks to 
centre. The cloth drop-skirt has five-gored 
panels, stitched on edges, and slashed to show 
flounce. The yoke at top is finished with 
stitching following outline of points. Fullness 
in double box-plait at back. The Eton coat has 
pointed fronts, and is stitched on border. 
Wide turned-back cuffs on sl-eves with rows 
of stitching, andslashed at inner seam, Revers 
of a pale shade of dahlia velvet, embroidered 
with steel beads and silver tinsel, with small 
flowers of white and maize chenille with jetted 
centres, The stock and vest front are of 
white panne with rows of black and maize vel- 
vet baby ribbon forming a plaid design. Girdle 
of the pale dahlia velvet with jet buckle. Hat 
of pale blue miroir velvet with white chrysan- 
themums on brim at front, and tulle draped 
back to chou, held by jeweled ornament at left 
side. 

Fig. 6200.—Bridesmaid’s gown of pale blue 
chiffon combined with panne velvet over the 
same shade of taffeta. The circular taffeta 
foundation has an accordion-plaited dust frill, 
and is faced at hem with a three-inch band of * 
panne velvet in a pale silvery blue. It is veiled 
with mousseline de soie in the same shade, to 
the top of this band. The chiffon drop-skirt 
is in straight breadths, gored a little at top, and 
trimmed at hem with two bands of the same, 

(Continued on page xiv) 
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faq Sec ” 


(A very dry wine) 


POMMERY 


“Brut” 


(No sweetening whatsoever) 


OWING TO ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY COMMANDS THE HIGHEST PRICE 


THE WORLD 





THE 
MAYNARD SWEATER 


(New patterns and designs ) 


Now recognized as a necessary part of every 

woman's complete wardrobe. 

Sensible | 

Comfortable 

Becoming 

itis the garment for Walking, Skating, Golfing, | 
Traveling, and endless other occasions. 

Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- | 
ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 
nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our sweater is 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these im- 
portant respects. The correct garment may be had 
only at our establishment. 

Prices from $10.00 to $15.00, according to style and 
finish. In stock and made to order. 
Materials for knitting and directions for self-making 
sent for $1.85 
When remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included for 
Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
aa West 22d St., New York City 





OVER 


VOGUE 
PROOF 


Many requests have been received 
from readers of VoGuE for proofs of 
its illustrations to be used as wall 
ornaments when framed. 

Any of those advertised in VoGcuE of 
3 Jan. sent flat, either by mail or 
express, carefully packed, carriage 
charges free, to any address in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico on 


Address : 


receipt of price. 


VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street 
New York 





IMPRESSIONS 


Standard for Champagne Qualit 


The following quotations, taken from Ridley’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular, show in what esteem 
Pommery is held by the best judges abroad. 


In England 


Pommery, Vintage 1889 sells for 41 shillings, 
———— | er i ai ei 
more than other champagnes. 


Pommery, Vintage 1892 sells for 20 shillings, 
: _ re. ae Se oor 
from $2 to $6 per case, more than other leading 
brands. 


In America 


Pommery is sold at wholesale by the trade for 

$32.50 per case. Other champagnes are 
sold from $26.50 to $30.75 per case. Notwith- 
standing this, 7ommery is generally sold at retail 
at the same price per bottle as cheaper priced wine. 


It's all in the Quality 


“Among the best _~ of Champagne, it is a common 
expression that to order Pommery is to get the best bottle of 
Champagne procurable. There is no other brand of Cham- 
pagne ‘hat is more extensively used in the most exclusive and 
fashionable circles.”,—Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular. 












A New Corset 


IN GOWNS 


fofest 





~3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
WHICH WILL CONFORM TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 





Prices, from $2.25 up 
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HAZING 


Rush between'’members of the freshman and sub-freshman classes of a 
A city college became so turbulent and threatening to the public peace, 
ss one evening in December, that the police reserves of an uptown dis- 
trict had to be called out to quell the disturbance. Some weeks previous, 
during the political campaign, a number of students belonging to a city uni- 
versity lined themselves in two rows along the sidewalk of a crowded thorough- 
fare, and fell to smiting the passers-by with sticks. In this instance, also, the 
police was called in to teach the collegian a sadly needed lesson in the 
proprieties. Upon another occasion, the barbarities attending a cane rush, re- 
sulted in the death of a promising young student—an occurrence that created 
more than the customary ripple in the press. Still more illuminative has been 
the official investigation held at West Point to determine the truth or falsity ot 
the accusation that the recent death of a student was the result of hazing. One of 
the avowed objects of the training at West Point is to make gentlemen, yet, not- 
withstanding, it is the habit of young men, who have been for some time under 
the influence of the institution and its faculty, to play the réle of cowardly bully 
to defenseless new-comers. The cruelty of some phases of the hazing is ex- 
treme, and even those varieties of it in which for physical torture is substituted 
the humiliation of going through silly poses, the object is still to inflict suffer- 
ing. The various student practices confessed to would be consistent educa- 
tive preliminaries for young savage hut inhabitants, whose main life occupa- 
tions were to wrestle with nature for subsistence, and to wage relentless and 
unprovoked war upon all alien tribesmen, which doings are the wont of primi- 
tive man. The revelations of the low ethical grade of the faculty, as well as 
students at West Point, constitute a sickening confession. The practical work 
of eliminating man’s inherent savagery is so poorly attended to that in the 
highest institutions of learning in the land, students, with the tacit connivance 
of the authorities, make a mockery of what is not only Christ’s supreme com- 
mand, but a principle that constitutes the basic law of even the most material 
type of civilization. Well may a brilliant writer say that the child of the cen- 
tury is sent forth to his place in the world fully and appropriately clothed so far 
as his physical and mental natures are concerned but that his ethical garment is 
an inadequate fragment of shreds and patches. 

Perhaps, as an outcome of the hazing investigation and the resultant dis- 
gust of the public at the evidence an attempt may be made to bring the conduct 
of the youth at West Point into line with the Christian ideals of the century. 
Such consummation is devoutly to be wished. Especially effective would such a 
movement be if started on broad tundamental lines at an institution where 
physical courage ranks technical attainment. If the students of the great 
military academy came to regard civility to the new-comer as compatible with 
the most aggressive manliness, then would other student bodies be persuaded to 
forsake that fetish of college tradition— hazing. 
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now playing at Daly’s 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


UNAPPRECIATED HEROISM—INTERESTING BET- 
TERMENT EXPERIMENTS — PLUNGING 
BODIES IN CABLE CARS A MENACE 
— DRASTIC MEASURES PROPOSED BY ICONO- 
CLAST 


He valor of the soldier is universally ap- 
plauded, and those of the military who 


distinguish themselves, on occasion, 
by braving special dangers, do not lack meed 
of praise, or substantial reward in the glory of 
an order, or an advance in rank, or some simi- 
lar desirability. But heroism divested of mar- 
tial trappings comes to be accepted as a matter 
of course even by those whose vocation it is to 
chronicle events, else would the never-known- 
to-fail bravery of the New York police force 
receive more generous and more frequent rec- 
ognition than it now does. The President of 
the Police Board in an informal talk before 
a non-political association, drew attention to 
this characteristic of the force, he claiming that 
of the various charges preferred against many 
of the seven thousand police officers, no charge 
of cowardice is ever to be found. This is an 
easily credible statement to a diligent reader of 
the daily journals, for herein, a matter of 
daily record, are to be read of, courageous acts 
by police officers in cases of accident—such as 
fires and explosions, and also in the pursuit and 
«capture of criminals. But perhaps the great- 
est displays of bravery are made in connection 
with runaway horses. This form of misad- 
venture is becoming increasingly prevalent in 
the crowded streets of the metropolis, and 
never is there an instance of it that one or more 
policemen do not promptly and fearlessly jeop- 
ardize life and limb in an effort to avert disas- 
ter to horses and their possible victims. 

« 

Christmas day witnessed an heroic act of es- 
pecial pertinacity on the part of one of the 
bicycle squad, Thomas Cosgrove. Observing 
two runaway colts hitched to a light wagon 
coming toward him on a roadway crowded 
with vehicles, Cosgrove started to mount his 
wheel, but at this moment a collision precipi- 
tated the driver of the team out of his wagon, 
and landed him on the officer. The impact 
threw Cosgrove and twisted the handle bar of 
his wheel. Although handicapped thus by 
shock and by damage to his wheel, the plucky 
officer rushed after the horses, steering his 
wheel by the head. After a mile of hard rid- 
ing, when he succeeded in overhauling the colts 
and catching one of them by the bit, Cos- 
grove was thrown from his wheel and dragged 
twenty-five feet before he succeeded in stop- 
pingthe team. His uniform was about ruined, 
and he received an ugly cut in his head. Such 
prompt action and unselfish devotion to duty 
in the face of trying obstacles, deserves more 
than passing mention. The Rider and Driv- 
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ers’ Club representing, as it does, an interest 
which supplies the police force with many op- 
portunities for courageous behavior, can possi- 
bly see its way clear to rewarding in some sub- 
stantial manner officer Cosgrove and other men 
on the force who meet occasion as bravely and 
wisely as he did. 


* 
* 


To many readers the most encouraging arti- 
cle in the second number of the new magazine, 
The World’s Work, will be that one devoted 
to giving examples of the betterment of life for 
the worker when in pursuit of his or her call- 
ing. The paper is written by R. E. Phillips, 
who personally observed the facts of which he 


writes, his clearly written narrative being rein- 
forced by photographs in which various phases 
of betterment effort are pictorially presented. 
The workings of various experiments in Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Dayton and Ohio were 
observed, and while the account is interesting 
throughout, what is especially encouraging to 
those who are distressed over the factory and 












shop girls’ hard conditions, is the record of 
what the National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton, Ohio, has done for its women and 
girl employees. A luncheon is served in a neat 
room at a cost of one cent a day to each girl ; 
there is a rest-room with cots and easy chairs 
and as the employees are allowed two recesses 
a day they have ample opportunity to use the 
appliances of this room. Once a week a trav- 
eling library is wheeled into the room; tall- 
backed chairs with foot rests have replaced the 
former benches and stools; elevators have been 
provided to take the girls to and from their 
work. Beside these especial provisions ‘for 
their well-being the girls are also privileged to 
attend the illustrated lectures given to the 


factory hands in general, and as these embrace 
many topics of national and international inter- 
est the horizon of the workers is very materi- 
ally widened. It is noticeable that the reading 
of the girls is now confined almost exclusively 
to books of recognized merit. Mr. Phillips's 
paper merits a reading in full by any man or 
(Continued on page 22) 
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(Continued from page 20) 
woman‘ who is concerned for those workers 
whose lives are spent in factories and shops. 


To the discomforts of travel in crowded 
cable cars there is also to be added liability 
to more or less serious eye accidents to those 
occupying seats. A case in point is that of a 
woman passenger in a half-filled car, which, 
upon arriving in the theatre district, was speedily 
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over populated with a crowd of matinee girls 
and women, many of whom carried what ap- 
peared to be souvenirs in form of stiff cartridge- 


paper-covered pamphlets. A sudden jerk of 
the car, and a girl who was not holding on to 
a strap was precipitated against the woman, the 
latter receiving a sharp stab from the corner of 
the pamphlet the girl had in her hand. A blood- 
suffused eye, and consequent disfigurement; 






























































an oculist bill; loss of three days of profes- 
sional work resulted, and undesirable as this 
outcome was, the result might have béen still 
more disastrous if the blow had been nearer the 
inner corner of the eye, or if the implement of 
execution had been a harder substance. © The 
moral is, keep a sharp lookout for the lung- 
ings of these women and girls who do not 
steady themselves by means of straps. These 
staggering, plunging figures constitute a men- 
ace to the well-being of more than eyes. 


* 
* 


The annoying dearth of domestics in Great 
Britain, has set the reformers at work on plans 
and schemes for coaxing girls in great numbers 
to take up the despised profession. A very 
earnest woman has proclaimed that unless 
house service is in the future to be performed 
by the mistress, in default of any procurable 
help, certain regulations must be put into 
practice. To begin with, the word servant is 
to be abolished, and house employees substi- 
tuted. Henceforth there shall be no Nancy, 
or Sarah, or Bridget, but Miss Brown, Miss 
Tompkins, Mrs. O’Hara. No cap-wearing 
should be required. The elaborate meal, 
known as the late dinner, must likewise go 
as the employee is to be engaged for stipulated 
hours each day, considerably less in number 
than those now enacted. This thorough- going 
reformer states that there is much unnecessary 
work done in homes in consequence of draw- 
rooms being encumbered with a needless num- 
ber of nick-nacks, which are not even decora- 
tive, as they are too numerous and hetero- 
geneous to be ornamental. The time wasted 
in dusting these superfluities is very consider- 
able. Another leakage of effort and time re- 
sults from the cleaning and polishing of un- 
necessary silver, for, proclaims this iconoclast, 
with the exception of spoons and forks, 
‘‘every thing would be better and cleaner 
made of glass or earthenware, and these last 
can be effectually cleaned in less than a quar- 
ter of the time it takes to polish silver.’* Thus 
by eliminating heavy late dinners, dispensing 
with bric-a-brac display, and resigning silver, 
it is expected that in houses where there are 
more than one employee, the time saved would 
enable each maid to have at least two after- 
noons in the week to themselves, and alternate 
Sundays from mid-day. 

* 
%* 

The reformer insists that whether the mis- 
tresses like it or not, some radical changes will 
come to pass, as the hard fact stares them in 
the face that the means of continuing the old 
conditions are failing. | Public school educa- 
tion is partly responsible for the disinclination 
of girls to enter domestic service, and other 
avenues of work offer escape from what the 
writer in question calls, a state of quasi 
slavery. The problem discussed is an acute 
one in this country also, and there may be 
those who will start to solving the servant girl 
question by stripping sideboard and dressing- 
table of their metal glitter, and denuding the 
drawing and reception rooms of their curios, 
vases and other decorative bits, but it is not 
rash to prophecy that a majority of American 
chatelaines would themselves do daily service as 
polishers and dusters before they would banish 
the glint and the color from their pretty 
homes. 
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“LOVE IS A GERM—NOT A 
WOUND” 


MAXIMS BY ALICE G. WILSON—-CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


called, leaned back with a half frown on 

his face, and looked pensively at his 
friend; the paper he was reading had been 
crushed quickly in his hand. 


ys Murray, or handsome Jack, as he was 


VOGUE 


you fellows coming and going, but now every- 
body’s getting married, and where are the old 
times? Brown's been married a month, and 
isn’t a particle of good. The announcement 
of Gresham's wedding is in my pocket, and 
last but worst of all, you come to spring your 
engagement upon me.” 

‘«But it wasn’t any surprise, was it?”’ 
Wild’s face was wreathed in the foolish smile 
of utter happiness which is next to impossible 
to suppress. 








It was ‘Thursday afternoon, and the club 
was very'quiet, especially the corner in which 
Jack and Wild were sitting. 

At last as if under pressure, Jack exclaimed: 
‘*By jove, there’s nothing in it, old man!’’ 
Wild's face expressed a small amount of sur- 
prise, but he waited for the explanation of this 
peculiar remark, peculiar when taken in con- 
nection with the announcement Wild had just 
made. 

‘¢ There’s nothing in this life,’ Jack con- 
tinued, waving his hand in a way which seemed 
to include everything in general. ‘<It used 
to be very respectable here at the club with all 





in the world, and besides ’’—a little less earn- 
estly—‘* everyone expects it, you know.”” 

*« But I'm not in love,’ said Jack, giving 
his moustache a vicious pull. 

Wild smiled a little. ** You have some of 
the symptoms; you don’t care for society any 
more; you seem to have more to think about 
than you used to, and— don’t think me a brute, 
but you have been rather attentive to an aw- 
fully pretty girl, you know.”* 

It was generous of Wild, in his present state 

















‘« Those things are always surprises when 
they are really completed. Of course I knew 
you were in love, old man, no one could help 
that when they saw you moping around, and 
I could guess pretty well it was Kitty, but 
even then I felt I had some hold on you, but 
now you are gone like the rest.”’ 

‘« That’s foolish, Jack; we'll always be the 
same old pals.”’ 

«« Easy to say,”” sighed Jack; ‘‘but it can’t 
be. I know by experience.”’ 

‘¢I know it’s a trite remark,’’ said Wild, 
earnestly, ‘*but Jack, old fellow, why don’t 
you go and do likewise? It’s the greatest thing 





of bliss, to give so much time to Jack's af- 
fairs; but his was a real friendship, and Jack 
somehow was always interesting; perhaps be- 
cause he was so often down on himself. 

*¢Oh, that girl has hundreds of men at her 
feet. I don’t say that I don’t admire Mary 
Ganscombe, for I do hugely, but if I loved 
the girl do you suppose I could talk about 
her this way, in cold blood?” 

Wild left shortly afterwards, and Jack sat 
musing. It was true that he had devoted 
himself to Mary Ganscombe for the past year, 
for exactly what reason it would be difficult to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 23) 
explain. She was handsome and tactful and 
a belle; at times he had fancied that he loved 
her, partly because his was a nature that craved 
affection, given and returned, and partly be- 
cause all his world had decided for him that 
he was in love with her. He was not en- 
tangled, and he knew it; but he also knew 
that such impersonal friendship could not go 
on much longer. Social success always at- 
tracted Jack, although curiously enough he 
was not very fond of society. He had more 
than once pictured Mary Ganscombe as his 
wife, a wife for any man to be proud of. 
Queen of the circle in which she moved, a 
woman to admire and love, at least some men 
might. Jack was truthful with himself; he 
did not love her; if he married her it would 
be because he liked her better than any girl he 
knew, and was too weary to look farther, and 
love might come. Jack was in a dangerous 
mood. 

Why couldn't he fall in love with her, he 
thought impatiently; and what did this utter 
lack of interest in everything portend? Even 
the engagement of his intimate friend failed to 
arouse more than a passing interest, and only 
seemed to deepen his introspectiveness. He 
spread out the paper that he still held in his 
hand, and read over the one article of news 
that seemed of any account. It was the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of the last steamer 
from England, and on the passenger list were 
the names Mrs. Edwin Van Arden, Miss Edith 
Van Arden, and below them in smaller type 
the words ‘¢ Who will spend the winter at the 
Blank House. ”’ 

Memories came crowding over him; it was 
two years since he had seen Edith, and their 
parting had not been a cheerful one. An 
engagement, which was their own secret, 
broken, because they thought they did not 
love each other enough. Edith was too quiet. 
Jack was vainer in those days, and wanted 
some one who appreciated his fine qualities 
more. Somehow, just now, as he thought 
over those fine qualities of his, they did not 
seem as tangible as of old. Then the death 
of Edith’s father and her two-years’ sojourn in 
Europe. Jack wondered how much this old 
affair had to do with his present state of ennui 
which was growing unbearably like a case of 
deep-hued blues. 

The clock struck half-past four, and Jack 
started. He would call on Mary Ganscombe 
that afternoon, and he wished to get there 
early so as to escape the usual Sunday after- 
noon crowd. As he walked up the avenue, 
his thoughts were persistently upon Edith, a 
quiet little figure in black, the last time he had 
seen her; what perfect times they had had to- 
gether in those old thoughtless light-hearted 
days! Well, it wasno use. He had not loved 
her enough, and it would be just the same 
thing over again; he had never been able to 
see her without putting his arms around her, 
and it would never do to start that again at his 
age. Jack felt old at twenty-seven. 

Mary Ganscombe was a charming sight that 
afternoon. She gave Jack the warmest of 
welcomes, and talked to him in her most win- 
ning manner. The room was almost empty 
when he arrived, but it filled quickly, and 
Jack found himself wondering why he was not 
jealous of the men who hovered around his 
handsome hostess. He felt quiet and out of 
sorts, and his heart was hungry; he left early 
and without any real intention of doing so, 
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walked in the direction of the Blank House. 
It was only a step inside, and it would only 
take a moment to look at the register just to 
see if Edith had arrived yet. November 31st— 
yes, there were the names. Acting upon im- 
pulse Jack inquired if the Van Ardens were 
in. ‘I shall find out, sir,’’ was the reply, 
and Jack gave the clerk his card. He strolled 
into the little reception-room, agitated and 
half unstrung, and came to the conclusion that 
he was in the hands of fate, and would let 
things take care of themselves. 

‘¢ The ladies will see you in their parlor, 
sir,’’ said a voice in his ear, and Jack followed 
the boy upstairs. 

In the little parlor both Edith and her 
mother greeted him quietly, but none the less 
cordially. Edith was unchanged, excepting 
for a new dignity, and a deeper expression in 
her deep eyes. 

He was alone with her at last, Mrs. Van 
Arden having in some way vanished, and he 
sat and looked at her with his soul in his eyes. 
All his restlessness of the last months seemed 
to be explained by her face; it was her that 
he had wanted; this girl with the peaceful 
expression, who held his youth in her small 
hands. 

He went over and stood by her, and she did 
not move; he leaned down and took her hand, 
still she gave no sign, only he felt the cold 
little hand grow warm in his; he drew her up 
to him and his arms were around her in the 
old way. With his lips against her cheek he 


whispered: ‘* Have you forgotten, Edith, or is 
it the same? for God’s sake, tell me!’’ 
‘It is the same, Jack,’’ she whispered, and 
there was silence in the room. 
Nina Jackson. 








SOME ASSEMBLY REVEALINGS—WHITE MALINE 


EMBROIDERED IN SILVER OVER WHITE 





SATIN—-BLACK CHANTILLY COSTUME 
—THREE NOTABLE VELVET VIS- 


ITING GOWNS—SMART 


STYLES IN MUFFS— 
TAFFETA SLIPS 


YOUNG CONTINGENT WEAR AT THE ASSEMBLY 


S an introductory function the Assem- 
A bly will always have its interesting 
and varied sides, and one the débu- 

tantes may claim for their first authoritative 
social courtesy and dance. Their gowns are 
always a matter of interest, serving as they do 
for models not only for the same occasions else- 
where but as leading indications of the styles 
adopted by the young contingent for the sea- 
son. Having not long ago stated that white 
frocks were the smart wear, and that crépe de 
chine was greatly in demand, it remains but to 
add that tulles, nets, point d’esprit, together 
with silk muslins, liberty gauzes, simple and 
ornate, make up an immense variety, not to 
mention the colored gowns, and those with 
some favorite tone of pastel colorings, mingled 
with white. Then, too, must one remember 
that silver paillettes and tinsels as well as gold 
did figure modishly upon some of these ethereal 
frocks. Sashes and bows, floral garniture of 
many kinds, in chiffon, as well as of the regu- 
lation artificial make, contributed their share 
along with pretty delicate laces to represent 
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an unlimited number of models in this smart 
gathering. 


COSTUME IN SILVER AND WHITE 


Among the pretty young matrons who, a 
few seasons ago, made their first bow at the 
same ball, was one marvelously fair, whose 
white satin gown was overhung with white 
maline embroidered in silver. ‘This was an 
exquisite creation; its long traine skirt in soft 
white froufroutage, glittering under clouds of 
tulle. The overskirt was caught up in Greek 
style on the left, with a bunch of silver gauze 
roses. Its low bodice carried out the same 
motif as upon the skirt, while the left shoulder 
bouquet of silver roses ~emained in contrast 
most effectively, with three narrow shoulder 
straps of black velvet studded with diamonds, 
and a wide dog-collar of diamond lace work 
clasping the neck. A diamond plume of won- 
derful beauty rose from the chignon knot on 
top of the head. This was the only defect, 
for superb as the ornament was, it belonged to 
one in all fitness almost two decades in ad- 
vance of the wearer's years. Nevertheless the 
gown was perfection. 


BLACK AND GOLD 


Of great beauty, too, was a gown of black 
Chantilly over gold gauze, the lace wrought 
with fine black chenille and gold threads fol- 
lowing the lace design, with free spaces of lace 
left for the under gold to shimmer through. 
Low gold bodice draped with lace, and the 
sleeves for a few inches were straight, merely 
bands of elaborate gold work upon transparent 
lace. Black ostrich tips and gold poppies 
formed the left shoulder garniture. The in- 
visible belt was of lace of the same as corsage. 
The skirt on its bottom edge was trimmed 
with two flounces of Chantilly, one nine inches 
wide, and that the lower one, while above it, 
was another five inches in width. These 
flounces were put on in groups of gathers, 
leaving plain spaces between each equal divi- 
sion. In these spaces were motifs of gold 
gauze, partly shrouded in black lace. The 
parure of sapphires and diamonds. 


ANOTHER COMBINATION OF SILVER AND WHITE 


There was another Chantilly gown in white, 
now and then traced with silver threads, the 
design very open and sheer. This was draped 
over silver cloth, its drop-skirt under the silver 
of white taffeta, and its narrow flounce corded 
with silver. The bodice was of Venetian lace, 
but across its décolletage a low transparent em- 
piécement. Under this another of pale blue 
panne velvet, embroidered with heavy silks in 
three different shades of a match color and fit- 
ted in odd lines, suggesting two round shells. 
Below the panne velvet a high silver cloth 
corselet, its top lines harmonizing also, but the 
embroidery in a-jour motifs of silver and tur- 
quoise, with very small diamonds filling up in 
parts. The straps over the shoulders were 
the same, with plain white tulle sleeves, held 
down to the arm by plaits, then flaring out 
with a Chantilly flounce. There was worn a 
pearl necklace with diamond pendants, pearl 
solitaire earrings and a pearl spiked diamond 
hair ornament, en aigrette. There was also a 
diamond comb with diamond barrette, a long 
oval below the comb. 


VELVET FOR VISITING 


Velvet visiting toilettes are either quite plain, 
dependent on the rich furs which trim the 





























fronts of the Etons or revers of jackets, the 
collarsand cuffs, as well as muffs to be carried, 
or else they are richly embroidered in shapes 
of the same color if the 
velvets are colored; if not, 
then black upon black. 
The smartest of them have 
deep fitted flounces in one 
mass of embroidery, while 
the bodice of Eton repeats 
that motif. Now and then 
a costume will represent 
three pieces—skirt, coatee 
and high bodice. All three 
are then embroidered, but 
the difference of each piece 
insuring a separate design, 
yet keeping the same motif 
for foundation is obliga- 
tory. Nothing gives a 
more perfect finish to a 
ceremonious gown than a 
suite of this exquisite hand 
work, which is executed on 
broad lines, beautifully shaded and admirably 
designed to retain the modish figure lines. As 
for such skirts they are the acme of elegance. 
THREE BEAUTIFUL COSTUMES 

One in blue-gray, one in mulberry-red, and 
another in verdigris, are among the notable 
velvets to be worn paying visits in beginning of 
the new year. The blue-gray is trimmed with 
sable, the mulberry-red with black fox, while 
the verdigris has Russian silver. Fox in muff 
and stole pelerine, the stoles almost reaching 
the bottom of the skirt infront. No two gowns 
resemble each other, for the reason that the 
first has a basque bodice, a coatee in form, 
with square flap of plaits below the felt in the 
back. The second has an Eton and high neck 
bodice, while the third consists of two pieces, 
an Eton and skirt. Further, no two designs 
are similar, nor are the form of collars or cuffs. 

MUFFS AND COLLARETTES 

Smart styles in muffs embrace, first, size—a 
large size—and long-haired fur follows in this 
lead. Short-haired furs are made up into 
those oblong flat fancy muff models with end- 
flaring ruffles, showing very handsome satin 
linings. The milliner’s muff, which with 
fancy boa is often bought or ordered with a 
certain hat, is a creation of lace, fur, chiffon, 
silk, satin, velvet or brocade, with its centre 
long and the end ruffles short, or just the re- 
verse. Certain it is that all this variety of 
muff and boa will be exploited during the sea- 
son’s visiting days, and then reappear at the 
winter resorts afterwards. 

Apropos of the season’s finish, and the 
flight to warmer climes, is suggested the lovely 
Princesse tea-gowns and negligées making up 
at this moment in order to be in readiness 
without haste or confusion. 

NEW MODEL IN SLIPS 

A new genre of taffeta slips marks the 
smartest and latest. It is fitted en Princesse, 
corded, and has inlet pieces at the gores, 
which create the modish bottom flare. This 
is the unboned sylphide, which produces the 
greatest charm of svelte grace. Then comes 
the transparent over-gown of embroidered or 
painted silk muslin, or in some exquisite crea- 
tion of lingerie and real lace, or in an all-over 
Cluny a demi-décolletage in some cases, in 
others in a V-shape. There are skirts of white 
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us from being victims of guess work. 
sleeves are growing much larger, in order to 
fill out the new sleeve, as it goes on increasing 


India mull having a deep embroidery reaching 
the knee, the design running then upwards in- 
to spirals or medallions and bodice and sleeves 
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of the latter design. These skirts are some- 
times entered into a hip yoke with two front 
stole pieces cut into one out of some choice 
lace, with an empiecement to mateh as guimpe 
to the bodice. These pretty. under-slips of 
rose pink, almond-green, straw-color, and 
canary yellows, in glacé taffetas, or taffeta 
mousseline are simply dreams of loveliness. 


SLEEVE CUT MOST IMPORTANT THIS SEASON 


All of the sleeves are picturesque—some 
with puffs to elbow, or lace-flounced, gathered, 
shirred, or flowing down into oriental witch- 
ery. As a cloud-like drapery in movement, 
infusing untold grace, these wide diaphonous 
sleeves are quite fascinating affairs. When 
they are split and show a portion of the bare 
arm, and then are closed with some gem or- 
nament, of turquoise for in- 
stance, they are more bewitch- 
ing. Sleeves have taken a 
monopoly of the beauty re- 
served for bodices. They give 


the cachet desired in such a 
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VARIOUS SMART WAYS TO DRESS THE WAIST 


multitude of wraps, that one should study sleeve in width at the bottom. At the top of the 





effects in private in order to be sure of what 
is most becoming. All these new departures 
are new to our gown- makers as well as to us ; 
consequently our own experiments will prevent 


arm there is no perceptible increase in size, but 
rather a tendency to be shortened in their length 
on dressy gowns, so as to give an elaborate 
transparent, on contrasting lower sleeves. 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS”’ SEE PAGE II 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable shouid enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


QUAINT LAMP SHADES-——-HANGING LAMPS-——AN- 


TIQUE EMBROIDERIES—NOVELTY IN MAT~- 


SPORTING WEAR-——CUBAN HEEL 


——FOULARDS AND DIMITIES 


TING—SLIPPERS—MULES—BOOT FOR 
Dd pieces of furniture in quaint designs 
O are usually desirable, and they can be 
fitted in with almost any other kind 
of furnishing without spoiling the general har- 
mony. Dull colors are, as a rule, preferable as 
they are likely to remain in fashion longer than 
novel combinations of colors, which may be 
passé at the end of a few months. Eastern 
stuffs and hangings are the vogue for dens, 
libraries and sitting-rooms, their lovely soft 
colorings making them pretty for coverings, 
divans, easy chairs, and especially suitable for 
draperies. It is well to introduce with these 
dim color, some metal, such as Benares brass 
or bronze, either of which gives a most lovely 
effect in such a room. The lamp shade seen in 
sketch No. 1 is a good example of this effect, 
it being one of the handsomest I have seen. It 
is of bronze, made in panels, then joined to- 
gether and cut out by hand in a design of 
flowers and leaves, the high lights being 
touched up, so that the work looks like a 
tracing of gold; it is extremely effective. 
These shades are lined with colored silk which 
shows through the openings, the edges being 
finished with a deep silk fringe. In eighteen- 
inch diameter the shade costs $18.50 ; in fifteen 
inches, $15, and in the twelve-inch size, 
$8.75. The piano lamp upon which the shade 
is placed would be an effective piece in any 
room. It is of antique Persian brass, a dull 
metal, in graceful shape, hand-perforated in an 
intricate design. Price, $22, 

Jardiniéres of Korean pottery covered with 
an openwork pattern in bamboo come in lovely 
shades of dull blues and greens. These could 
also be utilized for scrap baskets if desired. 
Price, $3.75. 

Hanging lamps come in exactly the same 
design and shape as the lamp shade shown in 
sketch No. 1, with the sole exception that 
the hanging lamps have two halves which, 
when fitted together, make a perfectly round 
ball. This opens and shuts on a hinge, and is 
lined with red silk through which the enclosed 
light shines. There is an aperture on top just 
over the light which does not show when the 
lamp is hanging in place. The price of one of 
these lamps in twelve-inch size is $10.50. 
There are quantities of exquisite embroidered 
pieces of antique satins in this same shop, such 
as would be lovely to use on a small table, or for 
draping. The colors are beautiful, and the 
materials are hard to find in good condition 
and are becoming more rare each year. Down 
sofa cushions, oblong in shape, covered with 
two of these antique strips of embroidery, make 
ideal cushions for a drawing room. The prices 
range from $10 upwards. 

Among other thousand and one odd and 
beautiful articles is the sanctuary lamp shown 
in illustration No. 3. It is a veritabie antique, 
of heavy brass, hand-made and decorated at the 
angles with angels’ heads in medizval style. 
The chain from which this lamp is suspended is 
equally interesting, as it is also all hand work, 
in a handsome design. Price, $27.50. There 
are many other lamps, some of which can be 
bought for less than half the price of that 
shown in the sketch. 

Wall brackets of oak, useful for hanging 
draperies are $2.50, and as can be seen in illus- 
tration No. 4 they can be put to many uses. 
The fashion of hanging one or two fine tugs 
from supports like these and using them as wall 
coverings in a den has been adopted by many, 
and if properly arranged this style of decoration 
adds much to the luxurious and cosy appearance 
of a room. 

Large-sized desk pads with corners and backs 
of embroidered satins made after antique de- 
signs, are a relief after the many cheap silver- 
cornered articles of this kind; they cost $3.75. 

A new matting especially designed for panel- 





ing a living room or snuggery, is in beautifully 
colored natural wood as thin as shavings and 
woven in and out, in a decorative effect. The 
color is much like that of sandalwood, and the 
matting has a beautiful satin finish. It is broad 
and costs $1.50 a yard. 

Sketch No. 5 shows a practical convertible 
table of heavy oak, stained to a dull antique 
green which sinks into the wood, so it is per- 
fectly fast. Price $17.50. This settee table 
has many possibilities, and with the addition of 
several well chosen cushions and a harmonizing 
bit of drapery it would make a decorative bit 
of furniture for a corner of a studio or a living 
room. 


There have been several decided innovations 
in footwear this year which may be interesting 
news to some women. Foremost of the novel- 
ties are the velvet-topped patent leather shoes 
for house and carriage wear. ‘These must be of 
the first quality to be correct, and they should 
really be made to order, as the velvet tops re- 
quire careful fitting and need more expert work- 
manship than any other kind of shoe. The 
proper heel to go with these is the Louis xv, 
or even a lift or two higher still; the shoe 
should be very light in weight. Slippers with 


a long shaped flap, such as have been worn fora 
number of years, are also made with velvet 
tops by a leading house. 


They are rather high 
































Natural gourds of enormous size are covered 
with a lattice of bamboo, and used as scrap 
baskets. In one side a large hole is broken so 
that the gourd may be utilized in this manner, 
Price $4.50. All the articles I am describing 
are quaint and unusual, just such things as are 
the delight of those who love unique surround- 
iugs. Things of this kind, although rather diffi- 
cult to find, repay the persistent search for them 
with their charming effect. 

Fire screens costing $9.50 are to be found 
in novel shapes like that shown in sketch No. 
6. The model of the one in the illustration 
was of stained oak with an antique finish, the 
panels of almost transparent Japanese silk, 
painted and embroidered. It is quaint, ex- 
ceedingly pretty and far more effective than the 
usual shape. Of Korean pottery in an old 
Indian design is the lamp seen in sketch No. 
7. It stands very high, and is of a soft green, 
the base and top being of heavy antique bass. 
Price $15. These fascinating little bits are so 
attractive that I have given more space to them 
than I intended to, but, believe me, it is rarely 
that one gets a peep at so much that is unique 
and lovely. 
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in the heel and usually are ornamented with 
large steel buckles. The latest note, however, 
with these beautiful velvet-topped slippers is a 
large steel or gold button in place of the buckle. 
They can also be had entirely in velvet. 

Tobe worn with the gold bedecked evening 
gowns, beautiful little gold kid slippers can be 
found ornamented with fluffy gold gauze and 
lace rosettes. Like everything else in gold 
these are very expensive, costing $12 when 
made to order. Another fashion is a white 
satin slipper with flap, embroidered with gold 
beads and fastening with a big gilt buckle. 

Satin mules, as fascinating as the slippers, 
can be found embroidered and appliquéd with 
lace in the most charming manner. It would 
be a liberal education to many women to step 
inside one of the best equipped shoe shops and 
examine the many varieties of footwear. Flan- 
nel mules in blue and pink, lined with eider- 
down, are fetching, and they cost but $2.50. 
Velvet carriage boots, lined with satin and 
warmly wadded, are bound with fur and cost 
$3.50. Handsome patent leather walking 
boots with turned soles which are selling tor $7 
are very reascnable, considering the good quality, 


‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS”’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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One of the finest boots I have seen for sport- 
ing wear has a mammel calf top and calf slipper 
fox. There are broad extension edges; the 
shoe is ten inches high and fastens at the top 
with a strap and buckle. A novelty of the 
year is the Cuban heel, which is an inch and 
five-eighths high and made atter exactly the 
same pattern as the heel from which it js 
modeled. 

The new foulards and even the wash mate- 
rials are being shown at the principal shops, and 
from all that we see it is to be a season of lovely 
fabrics. Satin-faced foulards are even more 
en vue than last year, and although it is entire- 
ly too early to prophesy with any degree o; 
assurance, it looks as though this beautiful 
variety would be in greater favor than less dressy- 
looking silk-finished foulards. The touch of 
black, which has been a necessary feature of 
smart dressing during the autumn and winter, is 
still a conspicuous point of the new silks. 
Polka dots in various sizes are enclosed in a 
ring of black, and nearly every fancy of the 
new patterns has its decided note of black run- 
ning through it. Red is to be a favorite color, 
and there are quantities of lovely designs in a 
remarkably good quality selling tor $1 a yard. 
Bright colors are being shown in both the silks 
and wash materials, such as brilliant greens, 
reds and blues. 

Undoubtedly one of the leading thin mate- 
rials will be a mercerized cotton of fine quality, 
as the designs are remarkably good in this sheer 
and easily draped material. Many of the best | 
silk designs are duplicated for these, and there 
are some beautiful greens with a small white 
figure outlined in black, and others in shades 
and varieties too numerous to mention. The 
price is 25 cents a yard, and it would be well to 
make an early selection, as it has been my ex- 
perience that often the prettiest patterns are 
closed out early in the year, and it is found im- 
possible to duplicate them later. 

A line of printed dimities of American man- 
ufacture, is remarkably varied, and includes 
some striking designs. The price is 12% 
cents a yard. In swiss there is a new and 
lovely striped pattern of embroidered dots for 
20 cents a yard, which can be had in an ex- 
ceptionally pretty line of colors, one of the most 
unusual of which is an exquisite shade of 
gray. It seems very early, of course, to buy 
fabrics of this kind, but it is a better plan to 
start early and make up one’s mind exactly 
what is needed, and then have the summer 
trocks made before the warm weather begins. 
Many of the wash fabrics, by the way, are in 
Persian or Moorish design. 

A material which reaches the limit of ex- 
travagant gorgeousness, is Renaissance lace 
joined to Renaissance net by elaborate gold 
stitchings, and with a superimposed decoration 
of mousseline de soie flowers exquisitely em- 
broidered. It is truly a season of unlimited 
luxury in dress, and the gold which is so lavish- 
ly used adds a note of barbaric splendor to many 
of the most elegant costumes. Another ma- 
terial which almost rivals that just mentioned 
is black mousseline de soie covered with mag- 
nificent embroidery in gold thread, applications 
of gold gauze in the form of flowers and leaves, 
and tiny golden paillettes. By the way the 
new spangles are square, and if used in combi- 
nation with embroidery or gold cloth, are very 
smart. 

A nice material for shirt waists is a fine wool 
serge of light weight which sells for 75 cents a 
yard. There are a variety of patterns, but the 
most effective is a warm and pretty red witha 
curiously woven black and white stripe. This 
can be had in a number of colors. Handsome 
silk openwork stockings in black, white, and 
colors are $2.25 a pair, and fine cotton stock- 
ings in winter weight, can be had for 35 cents 
each, or three pair for $1. These are good in 
value. 

Pretty patterns of stripes, polka dots, plaids 
and novelty designs can be had in a new ma- 
terial for wrappers, bath gowns and combing 
jackets The fabric is called cotton velour, 
and it costs 29 cents a yard. This is some- 
what similar to outing flannel in appearance 
but it is far superior in closeness of weave, fine- 
ness and heaviness. The colorings are very 
good and the material warm and comfortable. 

A pretty and inexpensive little gift would be 
a tiny broom of leather, with many little layers 
of kid irstée to be used for a penwiper. ‘The 
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broom handle is covered with red satin ribbon 
wound round it, and tying in a bow. 


Price 
25 cents. 
Barettes for evening wear are made of ster- 


ling silver gilt, set in a design of mistletoe, the 


eaves of the finest possible imitation diamonds, 


and the berry a fish skin pearl so perfect as to 
defy detection except from the eye of an expert 


and a close examination. These are $5 each. 
In a similar design are hat pins at the same 
rice. 

Fruit knives with pretty china handles and 
blades of gold finish are fifteen cents each. 
Plain colored bamboo portiéres in green, black, 
yellow and red, are selling for $1 each; with 
flower and bird designs in fancy beads of as- 
sorted colors they are $2. These Curtains are 
decorative and well adapted for door and win- 
dow drapery, especially in a country house. 
Rice portiéres in plain colors are $1.25, and in 
figured designs $2.25. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


STRAPS AND BUTTONS 


2 ye the military touch upon hat and 
gown, but especially upon the two- 
piece suits, continues to thrive, is a 

surprise, as such popularity was not foreseen at 


the beginning of the season. Braids and but- 
tons have been well exploited, and so have 


p those long or short straps made of the suit ma- 


THE SEPARATE VEST 
Separate vests, which not only show off very 
much in front, but are seen all round the waist 
line, becorne exceedingly dressy additions to a 
bolero, if cut purposely to assist that effect. 
As it is a capital way to alter an Eton quite 
long in front, it needs only to be hinted, that 
the fronts, if they should meet, must be cut 
away for at least four inches, and then cut on 
each lower side into a concave line ; but in the 
back leave not more than two inches of vest to 
be seen. Any kind of narrow passementerie 
finish will answer for the edge of boléro, and 
possibly on each front edge a dozen pretty but- 
tons, if placed in pairs of threes, top and bot- 
tom, will improve the effect. Straight turn- 
over collars of a different fabric from the boléro, 
either in panne or brocade, are a smart finish 
when ornamented by a little braiding or em- 
broidery. This vest model is simple, for it 
only requires a fitted lining, which in front will 
lap over on the left. With a bit of red chalk 
draw on the figure a front line, which will form 
a half-low V-neck, and continue this line on 
the upper overlapping side, in a curved sweep to 
the left, down to the top of hip, where the vest 
should end. Let the centre front at the bot- 
tom of this vest dip into what is called a round 
point. With this lining for guide, the vest 
material is easily cut. Figured velvets are very 
pretty for them, and so are small bouquet de- 
signs in silk fabrics. A few lines of braid may 
be used for finish to the edge, which before it is 























terial, with ends pointed, a stitched finish, and 
a button ornamentation. It suffices to put one 
dozen and a half small silver or gold buttons in 
two distinct rows, of opposite groups of three 
each, to produce a pretty double-breasted front 
effect, if a long strap of cloth, finished with a 
button, is placed upon the outside of the sleeve 
seams. For a house waist, with a half-low 
square neck, start ribbon velvet straps in gradu- 
ated widths, the widest at the top enaing in a 
half-inch width above the belt ; arrange but- 
tons on the ends of each strap. There is need 
of a short loop at both ends of these velvet rib- 
bons. The buttons should also vary, the wid- 
est straps requiring three at each end, the nar- 
rower velvet two, and the bottom straps only 
one each. Finish the flaring wrists with black 
velvet, and on the outside seam have three or 
four buttons sewed on perpendicularly. Such 
bodice necks are usually worn with turn-over 
lace collars, which are short enough to end on 
each side of this front ladder of velvet ribbons. 
A belt of plain velvet completes the effect, 
which is a very smart one. 


BLACK CHOU 


It is: the vogue to add a chou of velvet, 
chiffon, or ribbon, the latter, sometimes, hav- 
ing short ends spiked with gold on the left side 
of high-necked separate waists. On slight, 
young figures, this addition looks rather jaunty. 





properly sewed should have a bias of soft white 
crinoline basted on to prevent stretching and 
getting out of shape. For house wear. such a 
boléro is becoming toa degree, and in the spring 
it can be worn in the street in the afternoon 
hours. A chemisette and tie are the proper 
high neck furnishing for these V openings. 

Very warm vests of matlassé or ribbed velvet 
sometimes are interlined with chamois skin and 
thus with a boléro, fur-lined in front, a high 
fur collar and muff, one may be very warm and 
comfortable on the coldest day if the sleeves are 
also chamois-lined, for nowhere is a woman 
more sensitive than when an icy wind blows 
upon her unprotected arms. 


HEAVY SKIRTINGS 


Deep basques separately cut, without regard 
to waists, of chamois skin and faced with 
somé thin dark silk, fitted to the figure, may 
be attached by means of ribbon strings over 
one’s street petticoat. With the skirt’of the 
gown slipped over it, one is enabled to face very 
cold weather without putting on extra wraps. 
Those who are keenly sensitive to the weight 
of these gowns or wraps will appreciate these 
adjustable suggestions. So little attention is paid 
to the extra weight of street suits and wraps by 
either makers or purchasers that many women 
who are unequal to walking under such bur- 
dens are often seriously inconvenienced in their 


selections by having to take what they do not 
like, because of its lightness alone. Some of 
the broadcloths of this season, when made up 
into suits were unfit for any woman to walk in; 
but walk in them they did, in torture heroically 
endured because of the tailor’s art and chic. 


RENOVATING HINTS 


To renovate last season’s white voile or 
cr pon in a way to make it fit for wear at 
afternoon tea pouring, provided the skirt is in 
good condition, first give up the bodice en- 
tirely but if not quite used up, its lining may 
come into play as the foundation for an all- 
over lace front, carried up into a transparent 
high chemisette and neckband. The back 
will not need covering, as a high-draped belt 
of white or colored taffeta with large fancy 
gold clasps will give the correct waist and skirt 
finish, Cut the sleeves off at the middle of 
the forearm. Buy one yard and a quarter of 
white panne, dotted with black, and out of it 
cut an open boléro. With silver braids form a 
yoke design, which shall have two centre points 
in the back, one short one on each front close 
to the arm, and the half of a much longer one 
on the edge of the fronts. By cutting out a 
paper model and tracing the design with red 
cotton upon the panne, the starting of the 
braid may then be begun on the bottom. 
From that beginning work up the rest, row 
after row, as the boléro neck finish will be in- 
cluded in it, it being just low enough to show 
the lace neckband above it. When this yoke 
is completed, sew on a small diamond button 
(or any other kind preferred), inside the point 
junctures in the back, and in points close to 
the arm. On the yoke fronts place three but- 
tons in an upright position. For the bottom 
finish of this boléro a single row of silver braid 
will answer. As the sleeves have turn-over 
panne cuffs it will be necessary to trim them 
with a silver braid also. Over the transparent 
lace neckband either sew on rows of braid and 
between each row a chain of diamonds or wear 
a pretty necklace. 


SKIRT-FRESHENING 


Should the bottom of the skirt on the inside 
show the least black edge, cover it with a 
white satin or taffeta ribbon put on without 
showing the stitches on the upper side. By 
pressing and proper renovation, summer gowns 
of this genre cannot only be made to do winter 
service at small functions, but they are put in 
order for the summer to come at so little 
expenditure comparatively, that maters should 
buy some such gowns every year for their girls. 


EFFECTIVE AND PRETTY MOURNING DINNER 


GOWNS 
An evening gown model, one for informal 


dinners especially where mourning with crépe 
was obligatory, was made of black silk, One 


may choose the silk according to their length of 


purse. The skirt for trimming had four deep 
slits starting from the bottom, two on either 
side of the front gore. These were filled with 
a plissé of crépe, the skirt then rising into a 
Princesse band at the top. A boléro of silk 
met this high corselet and its trimming con- 
sisted of two bias folds of crépe following the 
line of its rounded fronts. A black silk blouse 
front, demi-décollete, was overdraped by one of 
black net, which had a turn-over high crépe 
collar fastened with a gun metal brooch having 
adiamond centre. A drapery of this net was 
in scarf fashion tacked on each front, and there 
caught, after making the turn of boléro with 
a dull jet ornament. Three dull jet chains and 
ornaments were crossed over the transparent top 
of the net front, Silk sleeves to the elbow with 
a turned-up cuff of crépe and very full long 
black net sleeves caught into a crépe wristband 
worked with dull jet. An exceedingly quiet 
but smart gown and one that has proved im- 
mensely becoming, as such a combination usu- 
ally is. The long sweep of this plain silk skirt 
in the back added very much to the grace of 
figure line, from the collar neckband to hem 
of skirt. 


SIMILAR EFFECT IN LESS EXPENSIVE MATERIAL 


As a much less expensive gown substitute 
Henrietta cloth for the silk, and instead ot 
crépe trim with silk, having silk plissés in- 
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serted into the skirt openings. Instead of 
Brussels net, substitute liberty gauze for the 
transparent front and the long sleeves below 
the elbow. Then, too, a great lessening of 
expenditure—almost to one-half. 

Black uncut velvet is the smart material 
used on mourning hats, and for the trimming 
also of black felts, in loops, bows and scarves. 
An encircling long quill in all-black or black 
and white follows. There are white breasts 
which cross the front, spotted with black and 
broken in the centre by a chou of whatever 
the hat is trimmed with, or lustreless black 
roses, or bunch of pompons. 


SEPARATE BODICE MODELS FOR GIRLS 


Two simple bodices for young daughters 
deserve mention, one of gray cachemire with a 
close-fitting back and a slightly blouse front. 
This cachemire is stitched in two perpendicular 
lines of tucks (so fine that they seem like 
cords), having double the space between, and 
then these twin tucks are repeated. The neck 
is half low ; fronts are open for two inches. 
There is white cloth for neckband, with white 
cloth vest front showing between the bodice 
fronts. Five rows of gold braid are on neck 
band, and three groups of small gold buttons 
with three in each group are on white vest 
centre. The sleeves are slightly gathered into 
the afm, and have gray wristbands with a gold 
braid and button finish. The belt is to match. 
There are two bunches of gray velvet ribbons, 
satin-faced, two loops and two ends in each, and 
the ends ornamented with small triangular gold 
ferrets. These are tacked upon the top of 
each front, to give a finish to the neck, and a 
pretty girlish air to the waist itself. The skirt 
may be cut in any of the less elaborate models 
published in Vogue. 

Model number two is for dinner wear. The 
material is blue and white, a figured waist- 
velvet, with its yoke of fine tucks in blue 
glacé silk. Long sleeves of velvet flare out 
over the hand, and are trimmed with folds of 
blue glace. A turn-over Mechlin lace collar 
lies over a blue silk neckband. A fancy silver 
braid passes over this neckband, and is formed 
into a Louis xvi bow in front. Three long 
straps of this silver braid trim the front, which 
blouses slightly, and are joined at the bottom, 
and tucked into a silver ribbon belt. These 
loose straps of braid are held in place by two 
blue glace silk straps stitched, and laid in cross- 
ways, having silver buttons for end finish. 


STOCKS 


Girls at school require a number of stocks 
to wear with their dinner waists and gowns. A 
half dozen, made up of point d’esprit lace over 
white silk or white net, can be prettily varied 
by the addition of jabots of the same or other 
laces. Take two small fan jabots of lace—a 
quarter of a yard answers for one, head them 
with a small diamond or gold buckle passed 
through a narrow black velvet, to give them a 
proper effect. ‘These two, a little apart, and 
tacked on to the bottom edge of the stock, 
give a charming finish. Take three of these 
fan jabots, the middle one having a trifle wider 
lace. Place the short ones as before, on the 
lower edge of stock, but run a piece of velvet 
ribbon through the buckles long enough to 
meet in a V on the bust, where being passed 
into the buckle of third jabot, the velvet will 
form a V with the three jabots and buckles for 
decoration. 

LACINGS 

The modish touch among many of the best 
made gowns is that of lacing up the different 
parts with narrow velvets, ribbons, cords, or 
simple silk laces. The eyelets are worked by 
hand in twist or gold thread, while the laces 
have what are called ‘‘ spikes,’’ in gold or sil- 
ver adorning their ends, and creating charming 
effects. This lacing is seen on cuffs, corsets, 
and sides of skirts. 


FROU-FROU FOR AFTERNOON FUNCTIONS 


Fancy boas are much affected by the young 
contingent at teas and afternoon functions. 
Their lovely fresh complexions look so enchant- 
ing smothered in chenilles, tulles, marabout, 
chiffon, roses, ribbons, tinsel, etc. Besides, 
these long streamers attached afford them such 
innumerable pretty coquetries that one must 
know that their Christmas boxes contained at 
least one of these boas. 
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PLEASURES BREATHLESS PURSUIT——DINNER 


GUESTS SLATED A YEAR AHEAD—AN 


ESCAPED BOER TURNED TOURIST 


FINDS ROME ALONE WONDERFUL 


Believe I have abandoned town altogether ; 
it is in a whirl of gaiety. There are 
dances every evening, dinners, recep- 

tions, routs and entertainments of all kinds. 
We are hurried from one to the other like the 
lady with a broken heart in Moore’s poem, 
whose state is pictured in the line ** From 
scene to scene they hurried her.’’ All our 
amusements are cut and dried. We have a 
time for everything and we live on schedule. 
A writer in the New York Post recently in- 
dignantly denied that there exists a leisure class 
of young men in New York. Perhaps in one 
way he is right, as we make a business of 
pleasure. He, however, says that there are 
few men at the clubs during the day. He is 
wrong. The club houses are not crowded, but 
it is not because the men are in Wall Street, 
or in counting houses, but because they are in 
the country, or on some excursion, or here, 
there and everywhere. 

I am a little bit old to care for town all the 
time, because to-day we have the same luxuries 
in the country. What matters it whether we 
are in New York or at Aiken, or in the moun- 
tains, or at Jekyll’s Island, or in Florida, or on 
the Riviera, or anywhere else. We have 
houses with servants and every luxury at every 
place. ‘The world is at our disposal. Hence 
this week I grew tired of town. I ran down 
to Aiken for a few days. I shall take a cot- 
tage here for March, as I dislike the cold winds 
in the north, and I am not an ardent admirer 
of the spring on the Mediterranean. In society 
abroad there is such a period when life is stupid 
indeed. The Cairo season ends in February, 
and Paris does not begin until April. In Lon- 
don, spring is impossible, and the Riviera is 
overcrowded with trippers. People are con- 
stantly speaking of going here and there, and 
they are not settled. 1 have not been abroad 
for some time, and I shall run over in April 
and remain about a month. I may be there 
for still a longer period, but I am not yet sure 
of my movements. It is a pleasure to be a bit 
erratic and not to keep to the programme 
set before one. Still you must walk in the 
prescribed lines, I have dinner and house 
party engagements booked until next July. 
One does that nearly a year or more ahead 
now. Meadows keeps my books, and some- 
times I am much amused when reading of the 
future. I really forget what I am to do, and 
what is expected of me. Butin a way, it is 
agreeable to have lite marked out for you. 
You are at liberty to shift the scene, but then 
you have the foundation. 

The new century has not brought many 
novelties. Men are dressing in much the same 
fashion ; the turquoise and the pearl are having 
their day. I do not care to see a man with a 
turquoise tie pin, but I have always had a par- 
tiality to pearls, There are no vivid colors, and 
the ties themselves grow darker and darker. 
The bicycle is not as much in evidence as for- 
merly ; it is now put to its proper uses and kept 
in its proper place. It is admirable to have a 
wheel about, and all my servants must know 
how to manage one, just as I have them all 
taught to drive a motor. In the country, es- 
pecially, the wheel is valuable. There 1s much 
simplicity this winter in all entertaining, but it 
is a simplicity which costs. We get the very 
latest of everything --those viands, fruits and 
vegetables out of season—and we serve them 
without any ostentation, Our plate is the cost- 
liest money can buy, and our entertainments 
far more numerous; it is an era of prosperity, 
and the tradespeople have put up the price of 
everything. 

There is also a trend towards literature and 
towards the cultivation of clever and interesting 
people, and the young men of good family are 
trying to win laurels in new fields. There is 
no lionizing of celebrated characters and person- 
ages, but there is just proper appreciation. We 
are all most democratic, A prince or a duke 
dines with a commoner, and walks with him 
arm ini arm along St. James Street, or in a park 
in London, or is the guest of an American or 


Australian miLionaire. We do not invite peo- 
ple to dinner, because we wish to honor them, 
but because we wish them to entertain us. We 
prepare programmes of guests who amuse us, just 
as we would order our dishes ; and they in turn 
are amused and amuse each other, so that it is 
is general satisfaction al] around. 

I wonder, if in a way, we are approaching 
the millennium. The one thing needtul is the 
discovery of new sensations and new pleasures. 
We seem just now to have exhausted this small 
earth and with the rapid march of civilization 
we shall soon be able to also bring other worlds 
into ours. | Now and then we relapse into the 
occult and take hints from the past, but after 
all it seems as though we can only reach a cer- 
tain stage of civilization and then fall back 
again. The other evening I dined at a house 
where the proclivities of the family are pro- 
Boer. There was an escaped Boer patriot at 
table; he had lived in South Africa all his life 
and had just come to this country after a two 
months’ tour of Europe. He expressed surprise 
at very little in our world. He told us that 
Johannesberg had better trams, better electric 
lighting and handsomer streets, and that the 
shops were all improvements on our own and 
the hotels were most luxurious. He said that 
the South African with the aid of the Saxon 
had adapted everything in what might be termed 
the older world—although Africa is really in 
point of discovery much older than we—and 
improved uponit. Still he admitted there was 
one place which impressed him, and that was 
Rome. There he saw buildings, and the ruins 
of buildings, erected thousands of years ago, 
without modern appliances, which showed su- 
periority of invention and refinement and cul- 
ture. He studied caretully the story of the rise 
and fall of Rome. It looked to him as if we 
would follow in that tradition, and that one day 
we also should be overrun with barbarians or 
something worse and that we should have to 
begin all over again. He found iron which had 
been moulded so as to stand two thousand 
years without any difference inits fibre, ‘* We 
have not that process now,”” he said, ‘* and 
there is no modern foundry which could turn 
out such work. Their secret died with them. 
They built for posterity. You build,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ to tear down. I find that the modern 
man is simply living in luxurious tents of brick 
and mortar and stone. He folds them every 
now and then and, like the Arab, steals away 
to another site.’’ 

It was truly the history of our great cities. 
In Paris they are destroying remnant after rem- 
nant of the old city. In London but little 
remains, and there are few historical monuments 
in this country. We are always wanting some- 
thing new, and yet modern sanitation and 
modern ideas demand change and we must 
march with the progress of the times, but it is 
all intensely interesting. We, however, find 
the world too small for us. We have not as 
yet discovered new worlds to conquer. I myself, 
however, do not think we have exhausted all 
the resources of this one. We are forging 
ahead and, perhaps, we shall reach a settled 
state. But for the present I confess I am a 
gay nomad, a merry tramp, and I like, as a 
butterfly, to go where I will. _ Lite is short, 
and we must enjoy it. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


FOUR-IN-HAND OR DERBY THE MORNING TIE 


He morning tie of the season is undoubt- 

edly the narrow four-in-hand or derby. 

All the other shapes are more or less 

worn, but that has the lead in the race of fashion. 
It is made in many varieties and weaves of silk, 
plain dark greens, blues and reds, figured blacks, 
black with spot designs in white or color, stripes 
running diagonally straight across and up and 
down, Among the newer designs in narrow 
ties shown at one of the smart haberdasher’s 
were silks with a single narrow stripe or two hair 
lines of contrasting color running directly through 
the middle of the tie from end to end. This 
shape is the best for the high-sanded turn-over 
collar now worn, which have very narrow open- 
ings, for it ties in a slender knot and does not 
crowd or bulge the collar. Bows of the bat- 
wing or butterfly shapes are worn, but perhaps 
less frequently than they were during the sum- 
mer months, long ties usually being given the 
preference in winter. In their shapes there is 
no change; those with pointed or rounded ends 
are more usual, but the square ends are still 





used. With frock coat or dark morning coat 
the once-folded ascot or the broad-ended scarf 
is best. The old ascot shape tied so that both 
ends fold over and cross, is now very little 
worn. Concerning ties it is also to be noted 
that satin has entirely given way to silk as a 
material. The black satin ascots and four-in- 
hands so usual in years gone by are seldom seen 
and the black satin bow, which was always the 
dinner coat tie, is practically obsolete. 


GLOVES FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS 


White woolen knitted gloves have again 
made their appearance, and they will doubtless 
be in vogue as they were last year until the end 
of the winter. They can scarcely be called 
pretty because they have the effect of making 
the hands look large and clumsy, but they are 
easily drawn on and off and are warm and service- 
able. In the evening they are a great saving 
of white kid gloves for street wear. Fur-lined 
gloves are rather expensive, costing as much as 
$6 or $7 a pair, but those with fleece-lining 
may be bought at prices varying from $1.50 
to $3, and they are almost equally warm and 
comfortable. For ordinary street gloves, those 
of a light tan shade of heavy cape or dark slate- 
colored reindeer skin are the smartest, They 
should have self-stitching on the backs and 
buttons, not snap fastenings. 

White evening gloves should not be worn 
with a dinner jacket, but only with full evening 
dress. Ata dance, a dinner, the opera, or a 
theatre party they are indispensable, and even 
on the street they are correct. The knitted 
white woolen gloves spoken of above may be 
worn over the white kid, and they will prevent 
the latter from becoming soiled as quickly as 
they otherwise would. The heavier grades ot kid 
the most smart and likewise the most expen- 
sive cost from $2.50 to $4 a pair. I have, 
however, seen some that were good-looking 
and of fair weight for $1.50, and it is perhaps 
as well to pay only that amount as the expen- 
sive qualities soil as quickly and stand cleaning 
but little better. 


THE VELVET COLLAR 


The velvet collar on the evening coat, and I 
regret to say, on the dinner jacket, is still 
occasionally met with, but it is becoming more 
and more rare. It has never been a general 
fashion or one with the slightest reason for 
being at all, and yet it must be said that it has 
been taken up and followed by some men of 
undoubted social position in years past, a few of 
whom still keep to it in spite of the example of 
the majority. Such individualisms of dress are 
sometimes rather smart on account of a dis- 
tinction which goes with them, but when they 
are indulged in one should feel sure that they 
are not only good form, but that they are also 
confined to the right class of one’s fellows, and 
I feel confident that the velvet colar answers 
neither one of those requirements. It may be 
worn bya few smart men, but is far more often 
worn by those whose taste is not all what it 
should be, by men, in short, who are not to the 
manner born. 


CHAINS, SPATS AND WINGED COLLARS 


There are some articles of dress which the 
present fashions seem to have left entirely un- 
determined, and which may be worn or not as 
one wills. Among them the watch chain with 
morning clothes, the key chain, the winged 
collar and spats. Watch chains are not now 
worn with evening dress, and rarely with a 
frock or dark morning coat, but with sack and 
lounging clothes the custom is about evenly 
divided. Fashion accordingly neither demands 
them nor decrees against them, and that is all 
there is, for to say that there is any objection to 
them not purely arbitrary would be but a waste 
of words. A number of years ago the key 
chain, from the trouser’s pocket to the band or 
suspender button, was so universally worn by 
every young man as to amount to a distinct 
fashion, but to-day it is simply a precaution 
against losing one’s key ring, knife or match- 
box, to be taken or not as one thinks best. 
Winged collars, though not generally worn, 
are by no means tabooed or improper. I should 
not advise wearing them with an evening coat, 
a frock, a morning coat or even adinner jacket, 
but only because of their appearance and the 
present custom. With a sack suit and narrow 
four-in-hand tie they are sometimes a welcome 
change from the almost invariable high-banded 
turn-over. The wings should be of heavy 





linen and cut to form right angles at the cor- 
ners. ‘The proper shape may be found by 
bisecting the base line of a square, drawing lines 
from the point to its upper corners and disre- 
garding the top line. Spats are often smart- 
looking, but though the usual thing with 
knickerbockers on the golf links, they are not 
prescribed by tashion for ordinary wear. In 
other words they are purely a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. 


DESIGNS IN COLORED SHIRTINGS 


At the present time there can hardly be said 
to be one distinct style or design in colored 
shirts more fashionable than another. Some 
years ago fabrics with stripe or line running 
across the bosom and around the cuffs, were al- 
most exclusively worn by men who observed the 
finer points of dress, and thereaftera change came, 
and every shirt worn seemed to have stripes 
running vertically. Cuffs changed in share 
from having square corners to those gradually, 
and then sharply rounded ; the square turn-over 
collar came into use, and then the collar with 
rounded points was universally adopted. To- 
day one sees colored shirts with lines running 
vertically or horizontally, around or up and 
down the cuffs; in plain colors, or with spot 
designs in color on white or a contrasting color 
with a combination of stripe and figure, and 
various other designs. ‘The square-cornered 
cuff is almost as usual as that with rounded 
corners, and square and rounded point collars 
are worn interchangeably. In the shape of the 
garment itself, however, there is no change, as 
indeed no material change is possible. It should 
open only in front, have two stud buttonholes 
in the bosom, and cuffs attached. If made to 
open all the way down the front instead of only 
to the bottom of the bosom, so that it may be 
put on and taken off as a jacket is, it will be 
found much more convenient, and will set quite 
as well. Especially is this to be recommended 
for an evening shirt. 

Although one may see fine piqué and other 
styles of evening shirts at the smart haber- 
dashers, those of plain white linen are alone 
correct and in good use, If the collar, as well 
as the cuffs, is attached, it is cosidered ** swell,’ 
but this is by no means necessary, and it adds 
nothing to looks or to comfort. Both collar 
and cuffs should, however, be thick and heavy, 
and, they as well as the shirt, should be laun- 
dered so as to have a lustreless finish without 
suspicion of glaze or shine. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


Name_____ : an 


Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best tashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 


single copies half the year. 


single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
in the year. 
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PARIS 


(Krom our Own Correspondent ) 


A RUN TO LONDON——FASHIONABLE FIRST NIGHT 
—SOME CELEBRITIES AND THEIR PRETTY 
COSTUMES—MISS JULIE OPP’S VERY 


BEAUTIFUL GREEN NEGLIGEE 


E lett Paris this week wrapped in blue 
V ) haze and moistened with soft inces- 
sant rains, to find London unusually 
clear and fresh, and Bond Street and the Park 
gay with smart people. We did the shops 
thoroughly, being amazed at the still jubilant 
flaunting of scarlet and khaki on every side, 
and spent our one evening in town at the 
theatre with supper afterwards dt the Carleton. 
It was the first night of Mrs. Craigie’s (Jchn 
Oliver Hobbs) new play, The Wisdom of the 
Wise, at the St. James, and many well-known 
people were there. Mrs. Craigie herself was in 
one of the boxes with the wife of her leading 
man, Mrs. George Alexander, and one noticed 
beauty and brains and distinction in boxes and 
orchestra. 

No one was more fascinating than Mrs. Carl 
Meyer, that piquant and mignonne beauty 
whom Sargent has immortalized, and incident- 
ally made the fashion with the Prince of Wales 
set by his portrait of her with her interesting 
children. She was butterfly-like as ever with 
airy pale blue tulle scarfs twined through silver- 
ing hair, and silver gauze wings across the front 
of the top coils. Her frock of pale blue tulle 
was exquisitely embroidered in silver bullion in a 
design of camellias, very heavily on the skirt, 
lightly but deeply about the décolletage. The 
tulle breadths which fell in Empire lines were 
partially confined by a loosely-knotted girdle of 
braided pearls, the tasselled ends of which fell, 
as she sat, to her silver-slippered feet. Two 
roses on the left shoulder were chic, one of 
silver gauze and one of black tulle. 

The Duchess of Fife, in mourning still for 
Prince Christian, was distinguished-looking in 
a high-bodied gown of black with such brilliant 
jet; its bodice was of black caracule fastened 
down the side of the front With bows of black 
tulle having pendants of jet, this dull glitter also 
appearing on unlined black tulle which covered 
the square plastron and the chokers. A sleeve 
of fur was slashed down the outside over a puf- 
fing of tulle clasped with jet ornaments, a frou- 
frou of tulle drooping in long puffs from the 
elbow. At the wrist a trimming of jet formed 
an openwork mitten that almost covered the 
bare hand, The skirt was of plaited tulle with 
three graduated bands of caracule. In the 
hair three black tips arranged in a drooping coil 
were effective. 

Not strange in this season of Empire robes 
was the fact that Mrs. Alexander and Mrs, 
Craigie were both in straight robes fastened like 
those worn in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The clever authoress was in white satin 
with a boléro of cloth of gold embroidered with 
lace and with tiny padded flowers of painted 
gauze. On the hem of the skirt there was a 
border of thickly-twisted pink gauze roses fas- 
tened with tiny bows of gold gauze ribbon, and 
a large rose of golden gauze slightly tinged with 
pink decorated her coiffure. Mrs. Alexander 
retained her lovely cloak, which was of gold 
gauze veiled with pink chiffon, and bordered 
and collared with sable—a splendid creation. 
Her gown of Brussels lace was trimmed in the 
manner of the First Empire with bands of cloth 
of gold embroidered in heavy threads of gold 
and silver in a very rich effect. This robe, as 
we afterwards saw at supper, was a very scant 
one, even behind, so that her graceful figure 
was revealed to the best advantage. The des- 
sus of chiffon was straight, too, so that a cling- 
ing but unshaped cloud of softnesses formed her 
draperies. Bands about the knees headed a 
shaped flounce of lace that gave the necessary 
flare to the trailing hems. A bow-knot of 
sable fur placed above a low heavy coil of hair 
at the nape was an odd and effective deeoration, 
The fur was rolled about a fine wire, evidently, 
for it was bent gracefully, and fastened with a 
gold brooch. Mrs. Alexander certainly that 
night lived up to her reputation of being one of 
the best dressed women in London. She has 
exquisite taste, designing not only her own 
clothes, but the rare costumes used for her hus- 
band’s splendid productions. 

Looking very handsome with her youthful 
blonde husband, with whom she is seen every- 


where, was Mrs. George Cornwallis West, as 
Lady Randolph Churchill now prefers being 
called. She was in black, but such enchanting 
black ! Panne was the material, that most ex- 
quisitely lustrous and supple of stuffs. The 
skirt was gathered about the waistline, and on 
the hem, spreading so grandly about her feet, 
there were three narrow but graduated bands of 
sable fur. A pointed stomacher of gold gauze, 
laid across in soft folds and laced with pearls, 
was very much in keeping with her rather 
grand style. A line of sable on one side of this 
panel crossed the bare shoulder and encircled 
the décolletage behind. On the other side a 
garland of tiny pink roses fastened with pearl 


NEW CORSET MODEL 





afluff with roses of twisted white tulle centred 
with jewels. The Empire sheath was of white 
net overlaid with a lattice of gold galloon, upon 
which seemed to clamber vines of pink roses. 
These were made of painted gauze slightly 
padded, and with the most charming of em- 
broidered foliage. Long gold fringe hemmed 
the overskirt and framed a boléro of gold bul- 
lion lace. 

In gold and white also was the cloak which 
the charming little Duchess of the play wore 
over this evening gown. It was of alternate 
vertical bands of gold gauze and white satin 
ribbon. Thick ruches of gold and white en- 
circled the neck, descended the fronts, and 


WITH FRONT LACING 


From Simpson, Crawford & Simpson 


brooches terminated on one shoulder with a 
cluster of pink silk roses with gold gauze leaves. 
The elbow sleeves of black panne had cuffs of 
gold gauze lightly appliquéd with slightly padded 
pink gauze roses, this cuff delicately wired to 
flare back from the long black suéde gloves. 
A large black silk poppy in the coiffure was an 
exceedingly piquant touch. 

I have lingered so long over the frocks of 
the pretty women in the audience that there is 
little chance to tel) of the play or of the many 
beautiful gowns worn by those who acted it. 
That successful little American, Fay Davis, was 
the hit of the piece, and, what is more impor- 
tant to this letter the newest chiffons worn 
were exquisite creations. Of the two evening 
gowns which Miss Davis wears, one was a pale 
green satin Empire with a boléro of embroidered 
white roses and silver fringe, embroideries and 
twists of silver gauze hemming the trailing 
sheath. Little white rosebuds confined tiny 
short caps of white tulle to the shoulders. In 


Empire shape also was her second evening gown, 
its hem cut in apron shape to reveal a traine all 
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broke into innumerable ruffles about the hem. 
Malmaison carnations and maidenhair ferns 
mingled with the chiffons about the throat, and 
the long black chenille fringes which fell from 
throat to hem, thougt not new, were effective. 

That first scene—what a picture it was !— 
with its many rare dinner gowns framed by the 
rosy brocade panels of a Piccadilly drawing- 
room, where the painted ceiling, the pink 


shades on the silver lamps, the natural roses in | 


their silver bowls, the flowered Watteau 
fauteuils, with a vista of conservatory and 
moonlit garden, all spoke the luxury and beauty 
of modern fashionable life. Miss Granville 
was elegant in a yellow panne Princess robe 
embroidered with strass in radiating lines, and 
having slashes on each side that revealed drifts 
ot chiffon frills shading from yellow to deepest 
gold towards the hem. Giant roses of gold 
gauze veiled in black tulle accented the color | 
scheme enchantingly. Black tulle poppies on | 
one shoulder struck the smart note on the gown | 
worn in this act by Miss Holstan. It was a 
beautiful color arrangement ,in mauves. Its 


pointed white satin Princess overdress was cov~- 
ered with an embroidery done in lustreless 
spangles and giving a design of purple lilacs 
with silver foliage. Every possible shade of 
mauve was used in this, and lovely indeed was 
the effect. Its petticoat was a foam with white 
tulle ruffles and puffings. 

Regally handsome as ever looked Julie Opp 
in a pale pink tulle striped with white chenille 
and made over pink satin. Shaded pink chiffon 
roses formed a ruche-like border at the hem from 
up which straggled vines of white lace ivy leaves 
sewn with silver beads. A good deal of silver 
framed the sleeveless décolletage, and her sash 
was the newest thing with flat rounded ends, 
richly embroidered. It was of panne in a 
deeper pink than any on the gown. The pink 
roses embroidered on its ends had brownish 
leaves, and hovering above them there were 
appliqué butterflies of black lace. A cluster of 
black lace butterflies fluttered on one shoulder, 
and about the low coil of hair there was a half 
wreath of pink roses. 

The low coil, by the way, is almost univer- 
sal in both Paris and London. Has New York 
accepted as yet this pretty*new fashion? For 
house wear it is usually fastened with a large 
bow of broad ribbon that matches the gown in 
color. This is extremely fetching. Julie Opp 
wears a bow of black velvet with the dainty 
pale green muslin négligee which she wears in 
her green brocade-hung boudoir at the Hotel 
Continental in Paris in the last act of the play. 
At the risk of boring you with the length of 
this chat, I must tell you of its loose coat of 
white lace bordered with a rope of white tulle 
intertwined with a garland of tiny pink Banksia 
roses ; of its Empire boléro of écru guipure with 
long square stoles in front ; of its threadings of 
black velvet on the lace neckband of the 
plaited green tulle underdress, loosely girdled 
with gold ; and finally of its picturesque elbow 
sleeves, so cunningly fashioned of green gauze 
in loose draperies caught into a flaring cuff of 
ecru guipure that was lightly dotted with tiny 
roses and tied with a bit of black velvet ribbon. 

Aube de Siécle. 

London, December, 1900. 








Quilted Lounging 
Sacques 


These Dressing Sacques, or Lounging Jack- 
ets, are tailor-made, silk both sides, collar, 
pockets, and cuffs trimmed with small diamond 
stitchings ; colorings are black and lilac, black 
and crimson, brown and pink, brown and crim- 
son, brown and blue, crimson and crimson, lilac 
and lilac, blue and white, pink and white. 

Ladies’ Dressing Gowns, full length, same 
colorings and materials. Then if your dry- 
goods store does not have these, write us. 

These sacques can be washed, retaining their 
form and style. 


Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight Street, New York 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 98 10 JANUARY, I9OI 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


He current pattern is for a young boy’s 

I dressing gown to be made of eider- 
down flannel, either in a solid color or 

plaided or figured. These garments, which are 
useful for children, and suitable for boys or 
girls, may be trimmed with cord and fastened 
with frogs ; or have a binding of ribbon, and be 
fastened with large flat buttons, and have a 
cord at the waist line. Those trimmed with 
cord and fastened with frogs, are the best style 
for boys. To make this wrapper for a boy of 
ten (in which size this pattern is cyt) will re- 
quire five yards of yard-wide eiderdown flannel. 


EVENING GOWNS AND ACCES- 
SORIES 


Iaphanous materials are this season che 

D most popular for evening gowns, the 
foundation being of satin or silk. The 

overskirt may be of Jace, spangled net, embroid- 
ered net, embroidered chiffon tulle, mousseline de 
soie, point d’esprit, or any other modish transpar- 





PAPER ENTREE DISH 


See text—For the Hostess 


ent material. Gowns of heavy material, such as 
panne, plain velvet and cloth, are trimmed with 
embroideries in gold or silver, and fur or lace. 
In colors the pale tones predominate, such as 
dull blue and pink, yellow and the various 
shades of gray. Artificial flowers, which are 
extensively used as a trimming on evening 
gowns, are arranged in bunches and long trail- 
ing sprays. Gardenias, large roses in natural 
colors, black or gold morning-glories and pop- 
pies are among the popular flowers. 

The shoes and stockings worn with evening 
gowns may match the gown, or patent leather 
or black kid slippers may be worn with black 
silk stockings. In hair ornaments, large 
flowers, aigrettes, butterflies and bows are worn, 
besides the numerous jeweled ornaments. 

In Vogue of 29 November were illustrated 
several varieties of hair ornaments in flowers, 
feathers and jewels. Gloves are of suéde ina 
delicate shade of the gown in pale yellow, pearl 
or white ; their length depends upon the style 
of the sleeves. If the arms are very thin, it 
is prettier to have long sleeves of unlined chif- 
fon, net or lace; with these, of course, short 
gloves are worn. Even with long sleeves an 
eight-button mousequetaire glove that ruffles 
slightly at the wrist is prettier than a plain 
tight wrist. If long sleeves are not desired, 
elbow-length may be worn with twenty-button 
gloves. Ifthe arm is well-shaped, the gowns 
with no sleeves are the prettiest for full even- 
ing dress. 

Evening cloaks are made of cloth, velvet 
and brocade. For young girls pretty cloaks of 
light cloth are trimmed with stitched bands, 
lace or fur, interlined to make them warm, 
and lined with brocade. In Vogue have been 
published several models for evening cloaks 
and coats, 

A pretty scarf to throw around the shoulders 
when in a cool room or on the piazza in the 
south this winter, is made of an entire width 
of chiffon, lined with chiffon. It may be of 
one color or of two shades of the same color. 
Five yards of chiffon are sufficient to make the 
scarf two yards and a half long. The entire 
scarf is edged with marabout trimming, the 


ends being finished with marabout tails. Pink 
chiffon with tan marabout and violet with gray 
marabout are pretty combinations. These 
make lovely light wraps to throw about the 
shoulders, and they are sufficiently warm to 
protect the wearer against a cold when in a 
cool room. They are especially useful for 
elderly or delicate women who are in fear of 
taking cold when in low gowns. The color 
chosen depends a good deal upon the gowns 
with which it is to be worn; white is perhaps 
the most useful. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ost useful little dishes in which to serve 

M entrées are those called panikins or 
entrée dishes. They can be bought 

in plain white or in decorated china with plain or 


fluted tops, also in paper, for a few cents a dozen. 
Those of china are best to use for entrées which 





of them be served in like manner. By altering 
the sauce, the flavoring and the garnish, a va- 
riety of delectable dishes is obtained. A nice 
way to serve the remains of a boiled cauliflower 
is to melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, add a 
spoonful of flour and enough milk to make a 
thick sauce, season with salt, pepper, and a 
tablespoenful of grated Parmesan cheese break 
the cauliflower in small pieces, mix it with the 
sauce, fill the little dishes. Sprinkle the top 
with browned bread crumbs, set in the oven 
for ten minutes and serve as a course. Charlotte 
russe, apple mousse and whipped cream, chest- 
nut purée and cream are a few of the many 
desserts which may be served in these little 
dishes. For formal dinners they are not of use, 
but for the economical housekeeper who wishes 
her rechauffée dishes to be prettily served they 
are most useful, and as there are no new foods it 
is only the manner of cooking and serving that 
makes them palatable. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 98, BOY'S DRESSING GOWN 


Fo: description, see this page. Cut 


paper pattern No, 98 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


are to be browned on the top, as the paper will 
not of course stand baking; but hot entrées, 
such as creamed chicken and mushrooms, kid- 
neys, etc., can be served in the paper cases. 
These dishes are useful for serving left over 
vegetables, fish, meat, etc. If a little pains are 
taken by the cook most attractive and appetiz- 
ing dishes may be made of the ‘left overs,”’ 
which are so often either thrown away or made 
into the inevitable hash. Take as an object 
lesson the remains of a roast leg of lamb. Cut 
off the meat, chop it fine, make a brown sauce 
with a bit of butter, browned flour, and a little 
milk; add to this one stewed okra, chopped, and 
a stewed tomato, chopped; mix the meat. 
With this fill the entrée dishes nearly full; 
cover the top with mashed potato, forming a 
small pyramid ; brown in the oven and serve 
for luncheon. Fish, game, poultry, may all 


CxocoLatTe Puppinc.—Bring half a pint of 
rich milk to the boil with four ounces of but- 
ter ; add four ounces of grated cake crumbs, two 
ounces of sugar and four ounces of grated choco- 
late. Stir until it thickens and leaves the sides 
of the pan, then add one by one the well beaten 
yolks of three eggs, and a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, then add the stiffly-beaten whites of the 
eggs. Put in a well-buttered pudding mould and 
bake for an hour, Serve with the following 
sauce: mix smoothly three ounces of grated van- 
illa chocolate with a little cold milk, then stir in 
one ounce of arrowroot and one well-beaten 
egg, adding this oft the fire. Heat half a pint 
of cream and work into it the other ingredients, 
flavoring with a little vanilla and sugar 
enough to sweeten, the amount depends upon the 
chocolate used ; if it is very sweet much sugar 
will not be required. 
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REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, 


No, 7 Breakfast Jacket. 

No, 15 Little Boy's Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. tg Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers. 
No, 2§ Fancy Wrap. 

No 26 Lace Coat. 

No, 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No. 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No, 34 Shirt Waist, 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. 53 Waist of No. §2. 

No. 55 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
No, 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No, §8 Short Skirt. 

Ne, 59 Nine gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
No. 61 Fancy Lace Bolero. 

No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt, 
No. 63 Plain Tailor shirt. 

No. 64 Collarless Eton, 

No, 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 

No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
No, 68 Fancy Cape. 

No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 
No, 70 Short Walking Skirt. 

No. 71 Norfolk Jacket. 

No. 73 Three-piece Skirt with plaited flounce 
No. 74 Fancy Petticoat, 

No. 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
No. 75 Young Girl’s Dress. 

No. 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
No. 78 Closed Drawers, 

No 79 Flannel Shirt. 

No. 80 Taslor Skirt 

No. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No. 80, 
No, 82 Short Petticoat. 

No. 83 Fancy Blouse. 

No. 84 Skirt for soft fabrics. 

No. 85 Tucked Shirt. 

No. 86 Little Boy’s Coat. 

No, 87 Trimmed Skirt. 

No. 88 Simple Silk Bodice. 

No. 89 a 

No. 90 Plain Wrapper. 

No. 91 Princess Skirt. 

No. 92 Full-Length Coat. 

No. 93 Plain Jacket. 

No. 94 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 95 Three-Piece Skirt. 

No, 96 Shirt Waist. 

No. 97 Fancy Coat, 

No. 98 Boy's Dressing Gown. 


THE NFXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 99 Evening Bodice, 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 
tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $25; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH StreeT 
New York 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vagus. Pate Te. ...)<5..65 5. <9 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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CONCERNING CHILDREN 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, AUTHOR OF 
WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. SMALL, MAY- 
NARD & COMPANY 


He advanced thought contained in these 
essays would have fallen on the stony 
ground of general indifference if pub- 

lished a decade or two ago, but the social in- 
stitution known as the Mothers’ Congress, and 
the widespread interest it indicates in scientific 
child-culture, makes the present a propitious 
time for the promulgation of the truths con- 
tained in Mrs. Gilman’s very admirable work. 
A distinction that will surprise and doubtless 
anger most mothers, is that made between the 
mere functional mother and she who is capa- 
ble of properly educating her children. Many 
old fallacies which are regarded in most house- 
holds as the very foundations of home life are 
mercilessly shown to be hoary myths. Chief 
among these hearthstone beliefs is the one that 
takes for granted the superlative fitness of any 
respectable conscientious mother to bring up her 
own children. Upon this point Mrs. Gilman 
speaks in no uncertain tones. Having pre- 
viously stated that according to the United 
Census Reports in the vast majority of our 
homes, fully nine-tenths of the labor of the home 
is carried on by the mother, the author goes 
on to say: 


*¢ Our complex and ill-developed household 
labors tend to produce certain special mental 
capacities in those who perform them. The 
housewife must hold in mind the entire con- 
tents of the home—all its furnishing, decora- 
tions, utensils, and supplies. She must keep a 
running account of stock, and make good the 
incessant and irregular deficiencies of linen 
closet, wardrobe, cupboard and pantry, as well 
as the wear and tear on the machinery and fur- 
nishings. This develops one order of brain— 
the administrative. The house-servant must 
exhibit skill in several distinct trades, and a 
swift facility for disconnecting the mind and 
readjusting it as promptly. This develops an- 
other order of brain—the executive—the de- 
velopment seriously hindered in special perfec- 
tion by the attendant facility for disconnection. 
Neither of these mental powers is that of the 
educator, especially the educator of babies. 

‘The capacity for subtle, long-continued, 
nicely balanced observation in lines of psychic 
development ; the ever-present, delicate sym- 
pathy which knows the moment to suggest 
and the hour to refrain—these mental attributes 
belong neither to the administrative nor to the 
executive ability. We find in the maternal 
dealings with children, when conspicuously 
efficient, precisely what shou'd be expected of 
the expert manager and skilful servant. The 
children are well managed and well served, but 
they are not well educated. 

‘© When the mother—the housewife-mother, 
the servant-mother—begins to look into educa- 
tional processes, she is appalled. It is easy to 
show her, if she has a clear and at all educated 
mind, what conditions would be best for babies, 
what kind of observation and treatment; but 
she knows full well that she cannot furnish 
these conditions. She has neither place, time, 
strength, skill nor training for this delicate and 
careful method. Her work—her daily, hourly 
inexorable work—fills the place, consumes the 
time, exhausts the strength, does not develop 
the skill, and prevents the training of the edu- 
cator. Many mothers do not even recognize 
the possibility of better methods, and strenu- 
ously resent the suggestion that they are not 
doing all that could be done. 

‘« They resent even the kindergarten, many 
ofthem. The relatively slow progress of the 
kindergarten method is as good a proof as could 
be offered of the lack of educational perception 
among mothers. They are willing to ‘‘ serve ’’ 
their children endlessly —wait on them, wash, 
sweep and cook for them. They are willing 
to *‘manage’’ their children carefully and 
conscientiously, and do not recognize the need 
of better educational treatment for babies, 
This attitude is a perfectly natural result of the 
reaction of the absorbing household industries 
on the mind of the mother. Her interest is 
eager and alert in all that concerns the material 
management of the tamily, from wall-paper and 


carpets to some new variety of hose-supporter— 
down to the least detail of decoration on an 
embroidered muslin cap for the baby. 

‘¢In any matter of greater beauty or 
economy, or in some cases of sanitary improve- 
ment, the housewife-mother’s mind is open. 
In indefatigable zeal in direct service—no task 
too difficult, too long, too tedious—the servant. 
mother’s hand is ever ready. But the same 
devoted, loving, conscientious mother will fail 
appallingly to keep in touch with the mind- 
growth of the baby; will often neglect and 
even seriously injure its development in what is, 
after all, the main field of human life. The 
young human being needs far more than to be 
fed and clothed and waited on, however lov- 
ingly ; or even than to be taught in schools in 
a few set lines of study. 

** We have made splendid progress in exter- 
nal things, in material forms and methods of 
production and distribution. We have traveled 
far and deep in scientific study, climbed high in 
art, and grown through grand religions. Our 
one great need—a need that grows daily greater 
in the vivid light of these swift-moving years— 
is for a better kind of people. The progress in 
human character does not keep pace with our 
external improvement. We are not trained in 
the right management of our own faculties ; 
and come out of ‘the home” into ‘the 
world,’ well fed enough, well dressed enough, 
but with such unkempt, unbuttoned, dangling 
strings of neglected character as bespeaks the 
orphan soul.’” 

A pregnant chapter that will carry a new 
point of view to many a reader is that devoted 
to considering The Respect Due to Youth. 
The clear-sighted author here shows the un- 
conscious cruelty practiced upon children by 
their elders because the world has not yet come 
to recognize that the child has personal 
rights which the adult is bound to respect. 
The stranger in the home of civilized people is 
treated with extra courtesy, but the ‘* most 
sacred stranger, the child, is treated with bar- 
baric crudity.”” 


* * * 


‘* How does the intelligent adult treat the 
stranger within his gates? He treats him with 
frequent ridicule and general gross disrespect. 
Not ‘unkindly,” perhaps—that is, not with 
anger and blows or undue deprivations—but as 
if being a child was a sort of joke. A healthy 
child is merry with the free good spirits of a 
spring-tide lamb ; but that pure mirth has noth- 
ing in common with ridicule. Who of us has 
not seen a clear-eyed child struck dumb and 
crimson by the rude laughter of his elders over 
some act which had no element of humor 
except that it was new to him? We put 
grandpa’s hat on the downy head of the baby, 
and roar with laughter at his appearance. Do 
we put baby’s cap on grandma, and then make 
fun of the old lady’s looks? Why should we 
jeer at a baby more than at an old person? 
Why are we so lacking in the respect due to 
the youth? 


* & * 


‘Ts it not time that we summoned our wits 
from the wool-gathering —however financially 
profitable the wool may be —and gave a little 
honest thought to the status of childhood? 
Childhood is not a pathological condition, nor 
a term of penal servitude, nor a practical joke. 
A child is a human creature, and entitled to be 
treated as such. A human body three feet 
long is deserving of as much respect as a human 
body six feet long. Yet the bodies of children 
are handled with the grossest familiarity. We 
pluck and pull and push them, tweak their hair 
and ears, pat them on the head, chuck them 
under the chin, kiss them, and hold them on 
our laps, entirely regardless of their personal 
preferences. Why should we take liberties 
with the person of a child other than those 
suitable to an intimate friendship at any age ? 

*¢ ¢ Because children don’t care,’ some one 
will answer. But children do care. They 
care enormously. They dislike certain persons 
always because of disagreeable physical contact 
in childhood. They wriggle down clumsily, 
all their clothes rubbed the wrong way, with 
tumbled hair and flushed, sulky faces from the 
warm ‘lap’ of some large woman or bony, 
woolly-clothed man, who was holding them 
with one hand and variously assaulting them 
with the other, and rush off in helpless rage. 


ix 


No doubt they ‘ get used to it,’ as do eels to 
skinning ; but in this process of accustoming 
childhood to brutal discourtesy we lose much 
of the finest, most delicate development of 
human nature. There is no charge of cruelty, 
unkindness, or neglect involved in this. 

** Discourtesy to children is practiced by the 
most loving and devoted parents, the most 
amiable of relatives and visitors. Neither is it 
a question of knowledge on the part of the 
elder. These rudenesses are practiced by persons 
of exquisite manners, among their equals. It 
is simply a case of survival of an undeveloped 
field of human nature—a dark, uncultivated, 
neglected spot where we have failed to grow.”” 


The reforms suggested by the author are 
proper preparation during young girlhood for 
the office of motherhood; the establishment 
of day homes for children younger than kinder- 
garten age ; the transfer away from the home 
of such industries now carried on there as tend 
to cripple or retard the best child-culture. It 
is only possible in a short review to give a very 
meagre outline of a book so replete with care- 
fully thoughtout conclusions in regard to the 
most fundamental and vital of the problems 
that confront perplexed humanity, but perhaps 
enough has here been said and quoted to persuade 
readers of this fact : that what the author has 
to say concerning children is an important and 
most pertinent contribution to the cause of 
child culture. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
MY INDIAN QUEEN. By Guy Boorn- 


By, AuTHoR oF Dr. Nixoxa’s ExperiMENnrT, 
ApPLeton’s Town AND Country Liprary. 
D. Appleton AND ComPANY, 


A Dventure, untamed and prancing, about 


continents and the ages, as though they 

were as easy of access as city parks in a 
metropolis, is the subject of this author’s latest 
book. The literary quidnuncs have been pro- 
claiming lately that men prefer novels of adven- 
ture, while women incline to those of manners— 
and accepting this dictum as true, My Indian 
Queen ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
male readers, for the hero, a spendthrift 
begins by enduring the horrors of Fleet Street 
prison-—which are described in detail—then 
hardships and vicissitude incredible in an effort, 
along with other adventures to wax opulent 
at the expense of certain East Indians. ‘The 
complications of love and poverty result in a 
duel, and a fleeing from justice, anterior to the 
principal episodes, so that it can easily be imag- 
ined that Sir Charles Verrender, adventurer 
and baronet, had an uneasy enough time of it 
to satisfy the readers who are most exacting in 
their demands for lively narrative. 


FORTUNE’S BOATS. By Barpara Yecu- 
Ton. HouGcuton, Mirrtin anp Company. 


The familiar quotation, ‘‘ Fortune brings in 
some boats that are not steered,’’ is selected as 
the motto of the book. It is a pleasantly 
written story of girls for girls. 


WITH RING OF SHIELD... By Kwox 


Macer. R. F. Fenno anp Company. 


The scene of the story is laid during that 
interesting period, the time of Richard m1 of 
England, and the narrative is supposed to be 
told by a knight. The action begins in the 
march to Scotland and the taking of Berwick, 
in which the hero, Sir Walter, and his friends 
take an important part, and afterwards carry 
the news to Windsor. The book ends with 
the famous battle of Bosworth Field. The 
historical figures of Queen Elizabeth, Richard 
m1, Buckingham, Stanley, Hastings, Lord 
Rivers, Sir William Catesby and the two 
princes who were murdered in the Tower, ap- 
pear in the story, and there are several invented 
characters. 

Epmonp- RosTanp, 


L’ AIGLON. By 
Apartep into Encutsn sy Louis N. 
Parxer. Ropert H. Russect. 


The play is becoming so well known that 
any criticism of it seems unnecessary. It will 
suffice to say that this book presents the version 
given by Maude Adams at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre in 1900, and is handsomely bound in 


a blue cover stamped with the Bonaparte bees, 
and crowned N’s. 


AMONG THE MUSHROOMS. By Eten 
M. Dovctas anp Carotine A. Burcin. 
Drexet Bippie. 


This is a simple guide-book intended for stu- 
dents of nature who enjoy making investigations 
during their walks. The authors include in 
their descriptions both edible and inedible fungi. 
The book is systematically arranged and it con- 
tains much useful information about the varie- 
ties of mushrooms that grow in the Middle 
States and in New England. 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Hamu 


Gartanp. D. AppLeTon AND CoMPANY. 


It is strange when one remembers how 
many of the leading American novelists and 
story-writers have selected one locality and a 
special style. If they were composers we should 
say everything they write is pitched in one scale 
and in a special octave, the scope seems so 
limited. Every one is familiar enough by this 
time with Mr. Garland’s stories and style to 
know what to expect. He starts his hero very 
early in life and makes him ‘‘a singular and 
daring soul.”’ 


THE PRODIGAL. By Mary HaAttocx 


Footrt. HovcuTron, Mirriin anp Com- 


PANY. 


It is not every author who has the ability 
to illustrate his or her own books, but this 
author who comes forward with a new pro- 
duction always proves her dual talent. Of 
course, as is usual with Mrs. Foote’s stories, 
the scenes are laid in the west. The descrip- 
tions and the characters are drawn in the au- 
thor’s accustomed style. 


MORE FABLES IN SLANG. 
Apr. Hersert S. Stone Anp ComPaANY. 


By Grorce 


While not as clever, on the whole, as the 
author’s first book, the new fables show that 
he had a supply of humor within himself,to 
draw upon; and there are several character 
sketches in the new book that are amusing, 
satirical, and true to life. We especially com- 
mend the Fable of Why Essie’s Tall Friend 
Got the Fresh Air; the Fable of Lutie, the 
girl who thought she had a great voice, and 
the Fable of the Author. 


Mr. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. R. H. 
RussELL. 


Again does Mr. Dunne bring out a book, 
dealing with subjects of contemporary interest 
discussed by our witty and sententious friend, 
Mr. Dooley. Americans Abroad, The Trans- 
vaal, War and War Makers, The Boer Mis- 
sion, The Chinese Situation, Polygamy, Mar- 
riage and Politics, Alcohol as Food, The Paris 
Exposition, Anglo-American Sports, The Negro 
Problem, L’Aiglon, A Bachelor's Life, and 
Doings of Anarchists, are some of the topics 
treated. Of these we particularly like the 
essays on The Chinese Situation and Mr. 
Opper’s clever drawings. The illustrations 
are contributed by William Nicholson and E. 
W. Kemble. 


SHORT STORY WRITING: 
CAL TREATISE ON THE ArT oF THE SHorRT 


A Practi- 


Story. By Cuartes Raymonp Barrett. 
Tue Baxer AND Taytor ComPANny. 


The book under consideration ‘‘is an 
attempt to put into a definite form the 
principles observed by the masters of the 
short story in the practice of their art. It is 
the result of a careful study of their work, of 
some indifferent attempts to imitate them, and 
of the critical examination of several thousand of 
short stories written by amateurs. It is designed 
to be of practical assistance to the novice in short 
story writing, from the moment the tale is 
dimly conceived until it is completed and ready 
for the editor’s judgment.” 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasabie 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. ] 


Ne of the most highly prized of feminine 
O charms is a luxuriant growth of hair, 
showing by its gloss and suppleness the 
healthy condition of the scalp, and that daily 
care has been given to keep it in proper condi- 
tion. Each year it is more usual to hear com- 
plaints about the difficulty of finding means to 
prevent the hair from falling, and to keep it 
luxuriant and healthy. This is probably due to 
our dry climate which is not as good as a moist 
one four either skin or scalp, but it is also for 
the reason that until very lately proper care and 
attention has not been given to this detail of 
the toilet. The hair should receive its morn- 
ing and evening brushing as a matter of course; 
finger-tip massage is also very good, especially 
for a dry scalp, and constant and unremitting 
care should be taken in order to keep it in a 
healthy and vigorous condition. 

The massage is done with the tip of the fin- 
ger which should be pressed firmly on each 
part of the head in turn, and the scalp pushed 
with it from side to side in all directions until it 
feels quite loose and flexible. After this some 
good hair tonic should be frequently applied 
such as an English hair tonic described in a 
recent issue, or a pure and very efficacious pre- 
paration of rum and quinine, which is very 
strengthening to the hair, and can be had for 
$1 a bottle. 

The latter cures many mild forms of scalp 
disease and prevents the hair from falling. 
Every few months the ends of the hair should 
be singed, not cut as was the old-fashioned 
method. The singeing seals the ends of hair, 
so that none of the natural oil escapes, but all 
is left to nourish it. Should the hair be very 
oily it must be washed once a fortnight, if not, 
once a month is quite sufficient. Before wash- 
ing a good shampoo should be used, such as an 
egg julep of which I can tell you. This re- 
moves dandruff and besides being very healthy 
and cleansing for the hair, leaves a faint and 
delicious odor of verveine very pleasing to 
women of fastidious tastes. Price, $1 a bottle. 

Scalp massage is strongly to be recommended 
and if it be not practical to have some profes- 
sional hairdresser come for this purpose, a 
novelty called a scalp massage roller can be 
easily manipulated, and will be found to have 
wonderfully beneficial results. This roller con- 
sists of a set of small ebony wheels, each turn- 
ing separately on its axis, and covered with 
bands of soft, pure elastic rubber, To this 1s 
attached a handle for convenience in using, and 
the alternating pressure gently kneading the 
scalp and stimulating the circulation will excite 
the action of the natural oils, bring the blood 
to the roots, find the hair and in a short time 
bring in a new growth. Price, $1.50. 

Very handsome glass atomizers mounted in 
silver, are $5 each, and for one who is fond of 
perfumes and colognes, they will be found a most 
useful addition to the fittings of the dressing- 
table. It is far the best way to apply any 
essence, and it is very economical as well, as it 
wastes absolutely nothing. There are many 
varieties of less costly atomizers, but the one I 
have mentioned is very heavily and elaborately 
cut, and is superior in every way. 

At this season of the year more than at any 
other, it is eminently desirable to have among 
one’s toilette accessories a good and pure cold 
cream—in fact without such a preparation it is 
found difficult to keep the skin in good condi- 
tion during the cold weather, which dries, 
cracks, and chaps it. A jar of a delicious 
cream, delicately scented, can be had for 50 
cents, and is unsurpassed in its softening and 
healing results. 

Complexion steaming is very beneficial to the 
skin ; it removes all the tiny particles which 
clog the pores of the face, and has a wonder- 
fully freshening and beautifying effect. An 
ideal arrangement by which this may be done 
at home, is made of copper, heavily nickeled, 
and perfectly finished. Price, $15. 

The price includes a cherry wood travelling 
box with brass handle and attachments. By 


the use of this hygienic little article it is possible 
to do away with blackheads and all such un- 





sightly disfigurements and to keep the complex- 
ion in a healthy and fresh condition. The 
steamer mentioned throws a horizontal volume 
of steam, and allows one to regulate the quan- 
tity one wishes to receive, and does not re 
quire the use of towels or a hood to cover the 
head, as is the case with several of the less ex- 
pensive articles of this kind. There is nothing 
to break or get out of order, and as far as can 
be seen, the steamer should be a thoroughly 
satisfactory article, 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPO- 
SITION 


Tuirp AND ConxcLupING PAPER 


USEFUL INVENTIONS TO BE HOUSFD IN ELEC- 
TRICITY BUILDING—A TRIP TO THE MOON 
IN THE AIRSHIP LUNA — HALF 


MILLION DOLLARS SPENT IN 


SCULPTURE 


A Nother building destined to become a per- 


manent feature of Bufialo is the New 

York State building, which will be the 
home of the Buffalo Historical Society. It will 
likewise be constructed after Greek architecture, 
being Doric in design, with such adaptations as 
are needed to make it appropriate to the time and 
situation. It is immediately in front of, and 
across the park bay from the Albright Art 
Gallery. The exterior of the building will be 
of stone, with mahogany doors and trimmings, 
and fire-proof material wherever it is considered 
necessary. All bases and floors are of marble, 
concrete, granite and wood blocks laid in asphalt. 
The building will be one hundred and thirty by 
eighty-two feet in dimensions, with an enor- 
mous dining-room facing the park, a museum 
with over ten thousand square feet of floor 
space, and an assembly hall large enough to ac- 
commodate over three hundred people. Offices, 
basement, janitor’s room and other such rooms 
are provided for in the building. 

The Agricultural and Electricity Buildings 
will prove as interesting as any, for within them 
will be housed examples of the useful inventions 
and products of a nation that has excelled in de- 
veloping a natural agricultural empire, and in 
harnessing invisible agents of the earth and air 
to do its bidding. The Electricity Building is 
five hundred by one hundred and fifty feet, and 
inside of it will be grouped all the models o 
modern electric machines and inventions. In 
the Agricultural Building all the modern ma- 
chines for harvesting our great crops will be 
grouped, and the fruits and grains of the south- 
west and east will add to the attractiveness of 
the exhibit, Here will be shown the latest road 





machinery, and the machines for constructing | 


cycle paths, with the different kinds of vehicles 


themselves placed on view to emphasize the | 


relationship between the two. The products 
of our farms could alone fill the great Exposi- 
tion grounds, but representative types will be 
judiciously selected so that a comprehensive 
object-lesson will be furnished without weary- 
ing the mind. 


SOME PROJECTED DIVERSIONS OF THE MIDWAY 


The work of evolving the central idea of a 
great Exposition is a process that has its diffi- 
culties, and the smallest details cannot be marked 
out at the beginning. They have to grow as 
the buildings are constructed and the process 
nears completion. The Midway, the Streets 
of Mexico, and similar exhibitions are merely 
added to ornament the central idea around which 
all buildings are eventually to be grouped. The 
Midway at the Pan-American Exposition will try 
to outrival that of any former fair or exhibition, 
and the fertile brain of hundreds of inventors 
are scheming to make this half mile of frontage 
teem with wonderful and interesting sights and 
experiences. Ome of these striking features 
will be A Trip to the Moon, by the airship, 
Luna. Darkness and Dawn is a presentation 
of Dante’s Inferno, and it is gruesome enough 
to awaken fears, while the Grotto of Dawn is 
weirdly beautiful and realistic. In the Streets 
of Mexico glimpses will be had of ancient and 
modern Mexico, with all the characteristic 
buildings and national games and amusements 
of the great republic south of us. 

The art of the Exposition is purely American, 
and home architects and artists have produced 
creations in stone, wood, iron and marble that 
will outlive the present generation. The elabo- 
rate decorations of the buildings no less than 








their main architectural features are the products 
of American art. There has been nothing 
more stimulating to home architects in the last 
quarter of a century than the healthy competi- 
tion produced by the creation of the Pan- 
American Exposition, and the results of the 
years of labor and designing will be made mani- 
fest in a thousand and one ways. Some have 
built better than they knew, and their art will 
become permanent features of American archi- 
tectural designs. 


SCULPTURE TO BE GENEROUSLY REPRESENTED 


Half a million and more dollars have been 
spent on the sculptures, and fully thirty to forty 
of New York’s leading sculptors have been 
busily engaged during the last six months in 
producing figures and groups for the buildings. 
Some of these groups are now finished, and 
are ready for delivery, while others are in the 
studios barely more than outlined by the work- 
men, Nearly every studio of importance in 
this city has its share of work on hand, and 
little else has been done this autumn except to 
plan and labor on the sculptures which will 
greet the throngs at the Exposition next sum- 
mer. Many of these figures are kept carefully 
secret, and the public knows little or nothing 
about them. The artists have had a free hand 
in their work, and their creations will represent 
the finest collection of American sculpture ever 
brought together. 

While the general work is under the super- 
vision of Mr. Karl Bitter, who was identified 
with the most successful works at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, each artist has a great latitude 
for selecting his figures and producing them ac- 
cording to his ideas. ‘This freedom of selec- 
tion and work is expected to produce better and 
more original models than if a restrictive plan 
had been pursued. The sculpture is divided 
so that it will form an harmonicus whole when 
finished, and each piece, no matter how original 
or new, will contribute to the general effect of 
beauty and fitness, 

Nearly one hundred and fifty of these figures 
and groups have been produced in New York. 


RICHARD 





This includes the models of fountains which 
will face the government building at the upper 
end of the lagoon, the four large standard- 
bearers, representing Peace and Power, and the 
central figure of the fountain Kroncs, which will 
hold two spheres in its hands. Mr. F. Edwin 
Elwell, of this city, has this in preparation, and 
also the fountain of Ceres. Mr. R. Hinton 
Perry is at work in his studio on a figure of 
Hercules, who is shown just after he has slain 
the seven-headed hydra ; and also is he engaged 
on the model for a fountain tepresenting Pro- 
metheus in the act of giving mankind the fire 
he had stolen from heaven. Two groups of 
Art and Science will be the work of Charles 
Albert Lopez, and a huge statue of Courage is 
nearing completion in the studio of Mr. J. 
Scott Hartley. The main fountain on the 
esplanade will be the work of Mr. George 
Brewster. This will represent the earth revolv- 
ing on four seasons, and above these will be 
grouped the elements of Water, Earth, Fire 
and Air. Surmounting all will be the figure 
of a woman who will seem to rise from the 
clouds. 

The groups of statuary are not shown in the 
photographs of the Exposition, for they will not 
be ready to be placed in position until early 
spring or late winter. They will greatly en- 
chance the artistic effect of the grounds, which 
at present are rough with the unfinished build- 
ings and materials. The Exposition grounds will 
be thoroughly completed before the gates are 
thrown open, and then instead of the sound of 
the hammer and break of cranes and pulleys 
there will be the smooth hum of machineryand 
the trickling of fountain sprays to greet the 
early visitors. Once more the glorious pessibi)i- 
ties of the New World will be typified in mini- 
ature for the nations of the world to see and 
admire, and, as the centuries roll by and new 
generations yet unborn pass over the grounds 
which in 1901 were the site of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, there will be relics in stone 
and marble to testify to the skill and workman- 
ship of artist and artisan who have steadily 
labored in the interests of a whole people. 


HUDNUT 


SPECIALIST IN 


VIOLET P 


ERFUMES 


AND 
TOILET REQUISITES 


Four Specialties for the Well Groomed Head 


Colorless Eau de Quinine 


The “Fin de Siecle”’ Hair Tonic. 
Stimulates the nutritive quality of the 
hair roots and aids 1n keeping them ina 
healthy condition. It fulfills every re- 
quirement and in its complete absence of 
color is most cleanly. Deiicately per- 
fumed with Wood Violet. Price per 
half-pint bottle, $1.25. 


Violet Brilliantine 
Hair Dressing 

Replaces completely the ordinary hair 
washes, combining 1n itself the refresh- 
ing and stimulating qualities of such 
with the necessary oily material to pro- 
perly nourish the scalp, without at the 
same time imparting any greasy appear- 
ance. Prepared fiom a special White 
Nut O1} combined with a delicate spiri- 
tuous infusion of Violets and entirely 
colorless. Price per bottle, $1.00. 


20th Century 


Egg Julep 

An effectual cleanser which a'so re- 
moves dandruff. Made fiom the yolk 
of the egg and entirely free trom alcohel 
or strong alkalies. An especially pleas- 
ant hair wash where the scalp is 
sensitive, Delicately perfumed with 
Verveine. Price per half pint bottle, 
$1.00. 


Oriental 
Alkenna 

The only known preparation which 
dyes the hair the true Titian Red or 
bronze color. It is positively vegetable 
and non-poisonous, and really beautifies 
and strengthens the hair, making it soft 
and glossy. Very easily applied and in- 
valuable where the hair 1s turning or is 
streaked with gray. Guaranteed in 
every respect. Price per package with 
full directions for use, $5.00. 


Toilet Hints 


An artistic bookiet containing many valuable and interesting suggestions cn 
the care and preservation ct beauty, and a complete list of the Richard Hudnut 
Perfumes and Toilet Specialties will be mailed fiee upon request. 


Genuine Richard Hudnut Specialties are always distinguished by the trade-mark 


“HUDNUTINE.” 
925 BROADWAY (only) NEW YORK 


All goods are forwarded by express unless otherwise ordered. 
be accompanied by check, P. O. order or cash in registered letter. 
send goods C. O. D. to points over 100 miles from New York City. 
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it ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS § 
NY ileal Sal ae ae Shea YY RV 
RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be publishea, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1 0o is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1681. Long-Waisted ‘ Children’s 
Gowns. Model for Point d’Esprit 
Costume. To Eleanor.—How are those 
long-waisted white dresses made for small 
child? Does Vogue publish a pattern for the 
same? (2) Please advise how to make in 
simple style a black point d’esprit gown over 
black for young matron who is rather tall and 
slender. 

In the Children’s Number of Vogue published 
18 October last will be found several illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the long-waisted gowns 
for children. On page 243 is one with elbow 
sleeves suitable for parties; on page 245 is 
model for one of nainsook and insertion. In 
Vogue of 1 November, page x1, still another 
is illustrated. You can buy these gowns 
already made in prices ranging from $1.59 to 
$5. They may be made of any material suit- 
able for a very young child. White is the 
prettiest and nainsook and lawn are the best 
materials, but ginghams, madras, etc., may 
also be used, Trim with insertion, embroidery, 
hem-stitching and feather-stitching. Vogue 
will cut a pattern to measure for you for $1.25. 
(2) The point d’esprit gown would look well 
made like Model 6248 in Vogue of 13 Decem- 
ber, with a detachable yoke of white lace and 
high-wired collar. The yoke and collar both 
to be spangled and jetted ; you could also have 
tight lace undersleeves like the yoke. Another 


model which would be appropriate, is shown 
on page 442, Vogue, 27 December, which 
could also be made with a detachable yoke. 
Gowns of point d’esprit must of necessity be 
somewhat elaborate in order to be pretty. 

1682. Ostrich Feathers for Light 
Mourning. To E. M. J.—Please tell me 
if black or white ostrich feathers are good style 
for second mourning. 

The dress for light mourning is not strict, 
and it is a matter of personal taste what is 
worn. Black ostrich feathers are good style for 
light mourning. White are not so often worn, 
unless the costume is all white, which is good 
style. 

1683. Reception Cards for Friends 
in Mourning. Elbow Sleeves. Black 
Chiffon Gown. To K. G. W.—(1) Is it 
correct or necessary to invite one’s friends who 
are in mourning and who could not attend to 
a reception? (2) In my own house may I re- 
ceive in a light silk dress, high neck and short 
elbow sleeves? (3) Please suggest a new and 
pretty way cf fixing over a black chiffon gown, 
It has a foundation now of black taffeta, which 
I should iike to keep, with velvet boléro and 
sash. 

(1) Cards to your afternoon reception should 
be seni to all your friends whether they are in 
mourning or not. 

(2) It would be correct for you to receive in 
your own house in a light silk with elbow 
sleeves. Ifthe reception is large and formal 
you should wear gloves. 

(3) A black chiffon gown would not be 
correct to wear to afternoon teas. A gown of 
chiffon is correct to wear for receiving at home, 
for at home dinners when not in evening dress, 
and for the theatre. Reception gowns are 
usually made this winter of cloth or velvet. A 
pretty model to make your chiffon after is 
shown on the lower figure on page 304 of 
Vogue for 8 November. Make the bolero, 
upper sleeves and sash of velvet appliied with 
lace, have undersleeves of chiffon and a detach- 
able yoke of shirred chiffon with high collar 
also applied with lace. Or, the undersleeves 
and yoke could be of fine white lace spangled 


and jetted with small beads and tiny spangles. 
The bolero fronts are open and rounded ; the rest 
to be of full chiffon. Belt of velvet, fitted. 
The bottom of the skirt is finished with quil- 
lings of chiffon, put onfiin festoons and applied 
with lace. Having a detachable yoke would 
make it possible for you to wear the gown for 
informal dinners, evening card parties, etc. In 
Vogue of 27 December on page 442 is shown 
another model that would look well in chiffon. 

1684. Model for Black Cloth Gown. 
To A. B. C.—Please advise model for black 
broadcloth dress. I am only medium hight, 
and rather long-waisted. I am partial to plain 
skirts and blouse waists. Would you advise 
circular and gored skirts? I think yokes are 
more becoming to me than vests, Which is 
better style ? 

Your broadcloth gown, it is inferred from 
your question, is to have a bodice, not a coat. 
Therefore, as you like blouse waists, yokes and 
plain skirts, use upper left model on page 405, 
Vogue, 13 December. This would be pretty 
in cloth if the skirt were made three-piece with 
circular-flounce trimmed with stitched bands 
like Pattern 95 in Vogue of 20 December, or 
circular with three narrow bias folds like model 
on lower figure, page 301, Vogue, 8 November. 
If you are only medium hight this skirt would 
probably be more becoming than the one with 
deep circular flounce. Pattern No. 91 in Vogue 
of 22 November is also pretty made without 
the Princess top. Both vests and yokes are 
good style. 

1685. To W. J. C.—Several attempts 
have been made to dramatize the book you 
mention and one or two have succeeded. The 
plays, however, never proved successful, and 
only one was produced in anything like an 
appropriate manner. In the words of one of 
the leading dramatic critics of the day, ‘* The 
vandals have not only attempted to dramatize 
R. R. but they have even laid their sacri- 
ligious hands on Esmond.’’ It may be a mat- 
ter of opinion as to whether it is vandalism to 
attempt to dramatize and produce a play like 
Esmond or R -» in view of the success- 
ful presentation of Becky Sharp in Vanity 








Fair recently, but certainly very few bcoks of 
classic value that have any human intevest in 
them have escaped the ambitious playwrights ot 
modern times. A play adopted by Elwyn A. 
Barron from R -» was produced 7 Septem- 
ber, 1896, by Julia Marlowe and Robert Taber 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 

1686. Model for Black Taffeta 
Skirt. ToS. A. M,—Please suggest model 
for black taffeta skirt, for wear with bodice at 
receptions, etc. Am tall and rather slight. 

It is much better style to wear a cloth suit 
for receptions and matinées, and a light gown 
of silk or crépe for the theatre in the evening, 
than a black skirt with a fancy bodice. If, 
however, you prefer a taffeta skirt, take model 
on lower right figure of page 405, Vogue, 13 
December. The gores are cross-stitched to- 
gether with black silk, and the circular flounce 
under the points of taffeta is corded. Pattern 
91 Vogue, 21 November, of Princess skirt, 
would also look well if made of taffeta, and 
trimmed with stitched bands of the same, pieces 
of black velvet, covered with French knots, 
being set in the diamond-shaped places between 
the bands. 

1687. Model ‘for Black Broadcloth 
Suit. To X. Y. Z.—Will Vogue suggest 
a model for a broadcloth winter suit three- 
quarter length. 

As it is now rather late ter a regular winter 
suit with a long coat, it would be wiser for you 
to make your broadcloth like upper right figure 
on page 405 Vogue, 13 December. This gown 
would look well at present worn with your fur 
collar and also in the spring without the fur. 
The revers, collar and chemisette are of white 
cloth edged with braid; the vest is of velvet. 
If preferred the collar and revers could be of 
velvet, in black or green, braided with gold and 
black, which would not soil as easily as white. 
The vest could be of black cloth and the high 
collar and chemisette of white cloth. If you 
prefer a three-quarter coat with fur collar a 
good model will be found on cover of Vogue 
for 11 October. The skirt is plain and >ut 
either circular or three-piece. With this gown 
is worn a fancy shirt. 
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AFTERNOON DRESS 


SHIRT: 


SAMUEL BUDD 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HIS LINE oF 


IMPORTED NOVELTY SHIRTINGS 


FOR THE SEASON I9OI 


Is NOW COMPLETE, AND HE WISHES TO 
SUGGEST TO THOSE WHO INTEND FAVOR- 
ING HIM WITH THEIR VALUED ORDERS 
TO DO SO AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE, THAT 


THEY MAY 


SECURE A BETTER SELEC- 


TION, AND AVOID THE DELAY OCCASION- 


ED BY THE RUSH SEASON, 











1688. Earrings. To F. W.—Are 
diamond ear screws any longer worn, and would 
they be a suitable bridal present for the groom 
to give to the bride ? 

Earrings are not worn as much as they used 
to be, and young women of the present genera- 
tion seldom have their ears pierced. Older 
women, however, still wear earrings. It would 
be better for the groom to give the bride a dia- 
mond pin, or ring, or some other jewel set in 
diamonds. 

1689. Menus for Dinners. Recep- 
tion Cards. To D. D. D.—Please suggest 
new ideas on dinner-giving, new ménus, ser- 
vice, recipes, etc. 

Does one reply to an invitation to a large re- 
ception, whether the recipient intends to go or 
not? What is the card etiquette in the mat- 
ter for a widow with a son? 

In the issues of Vogue of 6 and 27 December, 
were published good ménus for dinners. And 
in For the Hostess department are published 
each week recipes for various dishes suitable 
for luncheons and dinners. General questions 
cannot be answered ; inquirers must deal with 
specified requirements. 

Cards are not sent in reply to an invitation to 
a large reception. Should you go you leave 
your cards, and that of your son, even if he 
does not accompany you. In the event of your 
not attending, you send cards either on the day 
of the reception, or on the day before. 

1690. Furnishing a Small House. 
‘To X. Y. Z.—Please suggest furnishings for a 
small house. Hall, 12x20 feet, from which stair- 
case ascends. Twenty feet from front door an 
arch leads into back hall. Opening with folding 
doors from front hall is the library or general 
reception room (16x16). That opens with 
folding doors into a dining-room, 16x20, the 
extra four feet occupied by bay window. I 
like the idea of having a small shelf running 
around dining-room wall seven feet up, but can- 
not have it panneled. Bookcases to be built 
into wall of library only on either side of chim- 
ney. Woodwork ot whole lower floor in 
white enamel. I want to furnish with mahog- 
any. Have a deep old rose or terra cotta 
Turkish rug and a handsome dark red leather 
couch for library. Please suggest curtains and 
hangings. 

Also suggest treatment of floors. I object 
to staining them because ordinary floors stained 
do not present a good appearance two months 
after staining. Prefer floor covering which 
will wear well to place over entire lower floor ; 
then I could use handsome rugs in middle of 
rooms. I want inexpensive but serviceable 
furnishings. 

A favorite color scheme is old rose and 
white, and as the rug in your library suggests 
the scheme of coloring, follow it throughout 
the room. Cover the walls with plain old rose 
crépe paper, which is soft in effect, almost like 
tapestry, and satisfactory. Use no trieze, but 
catry paper to cove or ceiling, tint the ceiling in 
cream and cover the cove or moulding with 
gilt paint. Hang the doorway with old rose 
portiéres, depending from a brass rod and ring. 
An excellent material for this is the yard-wide 
Algerian lattice at 75 centsa yard. This has a 
fine close weave, and the color is admirable. It 
may be pieced easily if not wide enough. An- 
other good material, much heavier in quality, 
has a woven pattern of conventional design ; it 
is the same width and price. Have both doo - 
ways alike. At the window suspend an inner 
curtain of cream-tinted lattice muslin from a 
small brass rod in straight folds, The edges 
may be left plain or be finished with ruffles of 
the same. At each side of the window hang 
another set of curtains( to be well pushed back ) of 
reseda green China silk ; both sets of curtains to 
end at the bottom of window-sash. Ifthe fold- 
ing doors you mention are really folding doors, 
remove them as they spoil the effect of the 
portiéres ; but if they are sliding doors, let 
them remain pushed into the slides. 
™ For the walls of the hall, as the library por- 
tiéres show on that side too, use an old rose 
and white paper, of a semi- conventional design, 
or an old rose with gold pattern would look 
well, Much depends upon the architecture. 
Across the arch swing a brass rod and hang 
portiéres (well pushed back) of pongee silk, 
if gold is used in the hall paper. The dining- 
room also has the old rose curtaining at the 
library entrance ; therefore suggest a portiére of 
the same material as the library portiére. A 
green and gold dining-room with mahogany 


furniture, would make a delightful furnishing, 
especially as the woodwork is white. For this 
scheme use a lower two-thirds covering of dark 
green crépe paper. A white ledge might fur- 
nish this at the top for plates or bric-d-bac. 
Above this laid vertically have a paper with 
distinct gold tint. Many embossed papers of 
French design are beautiful for such a purpose. 
Do not select a mixed pattern of green and gold 
for this frieze, but keep it distinctly gold. For 
the windows have deep cream inner curtains ; 
and pongee silk over at the sides, both to hang 
to bottom of lower sash. The ceiling is of 
deep cream; cove, gold paint. In selecting a 
buffet, choose a low one, it is more effective ; 
and keep the hight for the china cupboard. 

If possible have the entire woodwoork of the 
lower floor a deep cream, rather than a blue 
white. The former will harmonize better, 
and it is more restful. 

As to floor covering, there is nothing better 
than a plain filling to show rugs to advantage. 
This comes in three grades; four, if one includes 
Wilton, which, though expensive, wears for- 
ever. A heavy quality of denim at 45 cents a 
yard, is the least expensive of materials, and it 
looks very well, and wears well too, but of 
course, as it is a cotton material, the colors are 
not as rich as those in a wool material. Ingrain 
filling at 85 cents a yard is preferable ; this is 
all wool and the colors are very good. English 
Derry at $1.50 a yard is of course much 
richer, while the Wiltons have a heavy pile and 
are very beautiful. They are delighttul for 
stair carpeting, both for color and for wear. 
The English Derry is similar to the ingrain fill- 
ing, hence better in quality. It is preferable to 
have the whole lower floor carpeted in one 
tone, even though the color schemes of the 
rooms are different. Let the differences in 
color be suggested rather in the rugs. In 
ordering so many yards of the same carpet, 
you may be able to get it at wholesale prices. 
According to the color schemes suggested, a 
deep wine or old rose color would be best 
selected. 

If you care to make a point of the bay win- 
dow in the dining-room, do not use the white 
mesh curtains except for the lower half of the 
window. Have the upper half stencilled in 
black lines to form diamond panes. Swing a 
brass rod across the arch, and have the pongee 
silk depend from this to the floor. Just below 
the window sash have a wide shelf, and on this 
place jars of small evergreens, or any house 
plant you prefer. Or make a window seat with 
sofa cushions, using green velveteen for the up- 
holstering and covering. If you do not care for 
the dark green tone in the dining-room, a reseda 
green cartridge paper would make a delightful 
combination with the gold frieze, or prepared 
burlaps ; but if burlaps is used, you would re- 
rquire heavy Lincrusta Walton for the frieze, 
or Japanese gold leather paper, unless you could 
be successful in using white prepared burlaps, or 
canvas in the frieze, and painting it with gold 
paint. The library would be much richer in 
tone if the woodwork were painted a coach 
black instead of white. 
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A UNIQUE CHRYSANTHEMUM 


F you think this a paper on the newest 
species of the Japanese flower, you were 
never more in error, for it is all about a 

white dog, of whom we can never speak with- 
out prefacing the word dear. Just before his 
advent into our circle, we devoted a large gar- 
den space to cultivating chrysanthemums. In 
due season these decorative flowers were gath- 
ered to embellish the house on the occasion of 
grandmother’s golden wedding anniversary. 

A day or two previous to this festal occasion, 
a friend presented us with a beautiful little 
Maltese poodle. His sott white coat, like 
crinkled silk, fell over his eyes like a cascade, 
until one wondered that he could see anything. 
But nothing escaped his notice, and when his 
eyes failed, his acute sense of smell helped him 
out Such sweetness of temper, such roguish- 
ness of action were rarely combined in so small 
a dog before. 

The morning of the festival there was much 
ado in gathering the flowers. It was great 
fun to break the long stems, and stack the 
great round basket full of the glorious colors. 


When filled, the children took turns in carry- 
ing the basket into the house. No one enjoyed 
the bustle more’than the dog. Such scamper- 
ing and barking, and such fun dodging feet. 
The children had a hard time keeping the stems 
safe, for the dog would make little bounds into 
the air and try to seize them with his teeth. 
The last to be gathered were the great pearly 
white chrysanthemums, and as we came to the 
basket, our arms full of the white crinkly 
petalled flowers, the dog ran ahead, and jump- 
ing into the basket, sat looking at us with all 
the bravado possible. His little round head 
covered with the kinky white hair, looked for 
all the world like a huge white chrysanthemum. 
The dog did not budge, and we stacked our 
flowers around him. He must have been tired 
out with his exertions of the morning, or he 
never would have sat still solong. Surrounded 
by an admiring group, he was carried with great 
glee to the house, and jumped out at Grand- 
ma’s feet. The children shrieked with delight 
to see Grandma’s start of surprise, for to her it 
seemed as if the chrysanthemums had suddenly 
been given life, and wee hopping out of the 
basket to greet her on this great day of her life, 
From that hour the dog had a name, and 


CHRYSANIHEMUM 


though he is now old, and enjoying life mainly 
from the outlook of the sofa cushions, he still an- 
swers to the name of Chrysanthemum. 

He loved us all, but the four-year-old baby 
was his especial pet and favorite. Chrysanthe- 
mum learned many pretty tricks. He could 
beg and jump through a hoop, catch a bit of 
meat and play dead to perfection, but it did not 
seem as if he had a thought in the world be- 
yond the pure joy of living and being petted. 
We never dreamed as we watched him chasing 
butterflies in the spring or scampering around 
the heels of Star, our bay mare, that he ever 
had a serious thought in his head or that to 
him we would soon owe almost everything in 
iife that we held dear. 

Chrysanthemum’s worst deed was performed 
one windy dayin April. We have long since 
forgiven him everything and only tell of his 
little peccadilloes to show his fun-loving nature. 
It was Monday and the clothes hung out on 
the line. A light wind was blowing and the 
slightly swaying line, with its burden of flap- 
ping socks, dresses, sheets, table napery and 
what not, was too irresistible a temptation for 
Chrysanthemum’s buoyant nature. For some 
time I had been hearing little barks of joy, but 
I supposed he was yapping at Sandy’s heels, a 
favorite pastime. Something at last drew me 
to the window and there I beheld Chrysanthe- 
mum with an end of a treasured tea-cloth in 
his mouth, madly rushing to and fro as the 
wind caught the sail-like cloth. Several tattered 
garments and sheets blew merrily in the wind 
as evidence of his play. Needless to say this 
delightful sport was abruptly ended. 
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The Fourth of July was an inferno for 
poor Chrysanthemum. Every cracker that ex- 
ploded caused him a nervous shudder and 
even the crack of a torpedo caused him fright, 
while if any one pointed a toy pistol at him, he 
gave vent to the most melancholy howls. To- 
ward evening he skulked away to a dark re- 
treat, where the scorn of the children could 
not follow him. He was declared a coward 
and soon forgotten in the excitement of the 
beautiful fireworks which followed in the 
evening. Later we had reason to change our 
opinion, for during the night I was awakened 
by Chrysanthemums barking, to find that the 
house was afire. The household was awakened 
and the children, wrapped in the bedding, were 
carried out and seated on a garden bench with 
the nurse 

The fire gained rapidly and as we emerged 
for the last time the stairs were well on fire. 
A frantic bark arrested us and there at the top 
of the stair we caught a glimpse of Chrysanthe- 
mum, barking wildly. His master ordered 
him to come down, but he only barked the 
louder, and if ever a dog tried to talk he did. 
A cloud of smoke passed over him, hiding him, 
which was too much for his master, who, 
seizing a great robe from the doorstep, rushed 
upstairs, burning as they were, and tried to 
seize the little dog, but Chrysanthemum 
grasped him by the trouser and tried to drag 
him down the hall. After a few agonized 
moments I saw the master come running 
down the stairs, still clad in his great robe 
which I saw covereda bundle. As he rushed 
out of the house he flung the burning robe 
from him and there in his arms lay our pre- 
cious four-year-old and—Chrysanthemum. 

The baby was unharmed, but Chrysanthe- 
mum’s white coat, the pride of his life, was 
scorchedand blackened. He lay like one dead, 
and it was days before the little dog recovered 
and months before the silky hair resumed its 
glossy appearance. How it happened we never 
could explain, except that every one being 
absorbed in the fire, did not notice the sleepy 
baby who thought bed was best and had wan- 
dered back up the stairs and into her bed. It 
was brave Chrysanthemum who found her 
missing and tracked her by hie faithful little 
nose up the stairs and to the nursery. A 
larger dog would have rescued her himself, but 
our little hero was too small, and did the next 
best thing in barking for help. But for Chry- 
santhemum we should all have been burned to 
death, and then escaping, we should have lost 
our darling wee one, but for him again. 

Yesterday called a coward, to-day a hero, as 
morning dawned, he lay limply on the soft cush- 
ion provided, and as we crowded round in 
loving admiration of the little dog’s courage, he 
feebly licked the baby’s hand, and his beautiful 
expressive eyes seemed to say, ** You are all 
here ; then I am happy.”” 


TO MY SOUTHERN HOSTESS 
BY MARGARET BUSBEE SHIPP 


BreaKFAST. 

I have eaten half a melon, 

So I really must not take 

( Though I know it is delicious, ) 
Quite so large a piece of steak. 

Just a little brains and omelette; 
Chicken ? Some of meat that’s white. 
Beaten biscuit, waffles, corn-cakes, 
All too good for one to slight ! 
To-day’s breakfast can’t be beaten, 
But I fear I’ve over-eaten, 
DINNER. 

Mutton, chicken, well-cured ham, 
Eight fresh veg’ tables beside, 

First potatoes, ripe tomatoes, 

Truly I am well supplied ! 

( Also in for indigestion !) 

Peach ice-cream ? The best you make ! 
Jelly, fruit and pound, you question 
Won't I take three sorts of cake ? 
Sweet my hostess, thou art victor, 
Gorged I am as a constrictor ! 


(Aside. ) 


(Aside.) 








Vogue i is $3.00 a “year by 
subscription which includes 
all the numbers as issued 


3 W. 20th St., New York. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


TO MAKE A WINTER COAT FOR A 
SMALL GIRL 


: oe illustration heading this lesson shows 


HOW 


a comfortable as well as modish coat, 

one that is suitable for a small girl of 
any age. It would look handsome, made of 
velvet and trimmed with chinchilla ; but for or- 
dinary wear, if made of any thick cloth with 
fur or velvet trimmings, it would turn out a 
seasonable garment. ‘The front and back both 
fit around the bust, and are cut with spring to 
hang gracefully and amply to the lower edge ; 
a shallow yoke at the back materially assists the 
set of the garment, this being concealed by the 
cape collar of tur lined with the cloth. 

The front is double-breasted, the front edges 
sloping out trom the misdle of the neck, where 
it tastens to meet, so that while it is fastened up 
to the throat, there is not an undue amount of 
warmth there, although the chest is nicely 
covered. 

The stand-up collar may be omitted for very 
small girls, but for older ones it gives an added 
style to the coat and finishes the neck becom- 
ingly. The buttons, which should be hand- 
some, fasten in three sets ot twos down the 
side, and there is only the one row of them. 
The top under corner of front is fastened by a but- 
ton and buttonhole to the inside of the coat, to 
prevent its dropping and showing the corner be- 
low the lower edge, which is otherwise inevi- 
table 

The materials I suggest for this model in the 
size for a girl of ten or eleven years are datk- 
faced green cloth, trimmed with mink and fas- 
tened with green-smoked pearl buttons. The 
necessary quantity of thirty-four-inch cloth is 
two and a quarter yards; two and one-eighth 
yards of fine ladies’ cloth for lining, which may 
match the lightest shade in the fur (two yards 
may be made sufficient with very careful cut- 
ting ), six buttons and the necessary fur, which 
it is best to have cut to shape, as it requires a 
practised hand to join fur satisfactorily. 

To cut out the coat in faced cloth all the 
parts of the pattern must be placed with the 
nap of the cloth, smoothing downwards. Other- 
wise, it will shade differently—place all the 
pieces on to it without unfolding the width and 
placing the middle of the back (No. 1), yoke 
(11) and cape (vi), with their centre edges to 
the fold, and allow the following turnings : 
Two and a half inches to the lower edges, one 
inch to the fronts, three-quarters of an inch to 
the seams and outer edge of cape, three-eighths 
of an inch to those of neck and armhole. 
Only one thickness of cloth for the collar is 
required as the outside is of fur. Therefore 
it is better to cut it last, but the middle should 
be on an exact cross of the cloth as indicated by 
dotted line on diagram. 

Cut the lining to match the cloth, but with- 
out any turning to the lower edges. 

When all the cloth pieces are cut out, be- 
fore removing the papers, mark all round 
them quite close to the edges with tailor’s 
chalk or a white tacking thread; then either 
place the paper on the second piece of every 
pair and do the same again, or piace pins at 
short distances from each other all along the 
lines and chalk from one to the other after 
turning the cloths over. 

To make the coat, first lay the upper edge 
of the back to the lower one of the yoke, 
keeping the raw edges strictly together, as they 
are contrary curves, necessary for the proper 
set of the lower part; tack the side seams and 
shoulders up and try on the garment, which 
should fit loosely at this stage, as it will 
be tighter when stitched and lined. If correct 
(or when made so) stitch them and press the 
turnings open, using a little water if necessary, 
to make the seams almost invisible after being 
pressed; stitch the lining in the same manner, 
but make it a trifle larger by stitching first out- 
side the tacking thread, and press the turnings 
open as before, not forgetting to notch them at 
any place where the edge seems a little tight. 
Lay the facing strips on each of the fronts, 
the two right sides of the cloth facing and 
stitch the edges together; turn over and tack 
the facings in their places and then press the 
edge nicely, using a piece of the cloth (damp) 
under theiron. Turn up the two and one-half 
inches allowed on the lower edge, tacking as 
you go, and lay it under the ends of the fa- 
cings, cutting away any superfluous turning 
that would make the corner clumsy; then 





press it and see that there are no angles to the 
edge fold. Now pin the back parts of the 
cloth cape and the stand-up collar to the neck 
edge ot the front; press the seam with two 
turnings down and one upward, notching 
them well so as to make them lie flat in their 
respective positions, and placing the seam over 
a roller for pressing as I have mentioned in an 
earlier lesson, is the only really satisfactory way 
to prevent ironing creases in the cloth and to 
make a seam very flat. 

Now lay the lining inside the cloth, placing 
the two seam to seam, and back the former 
ready to hem over the cloth edge at the bot- 
tom. Turn in (for cut off) the superfluous turn- 
ings down the front edges to hem them on to 
the facings, and be very careful to see that the 
lining is decidedly looser than the cloth, other- 
wise the latter will crease when on Also, 
press all the outer edges again to include the 
turning hems. ‘The sleeves should next be 























Next stitch the neck edges of the fur collar 
and cape together, and cut the turnings off as 
close to the stitching as possible ; secure it to 
the cloth seam. Make the upper and front 
edges of the collar neat, either by turning in the 
fur and hemming the cloth on the edge, or by 
hemming the fur edge over the cloth one, ac- 
cording to the kind of fur used, and in either 
case it will be necessary to have a small piece of 
cardboard in the left hand by which to hold the 
fur out of the way of the thread. Put the cuffs 
on the same way. Make the buttonholes and 
sew on the buttons with small pearl ones behind 
them on the inside of the coat for a support, 
sewing the two together through the cloth. 
And here I would mention that the correct way 
to sew on flat buttons is by using a strong thread 
—never use silk, as no matter how strong, silk 
twists itself out soon—and putting only two or 
three stitches through which must not be drawn 
tightly enough to make the outer button touch 
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CHILD’S COAT AND DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING 


See text —The Home Dressmaker 


stitched in the cloth and lining separately, and 
the inner seam turnings of both be well notched ; 
place the cloth edges of sleeve and armhole to- 
gether, easing the tormer to the latter along the 
top half of the seam, and placing the inner 
seams about two to two and one-half inches in 
front of the under arm seam of the coat. The 
turnings of this seam must be well notched and 
pressed open ; then the coat lining edge must be 
laid over the seam, and that of the sleeve 
hemmed over it. 

Now lay the fur piece for the cape, right sides 
facing, on to thecloth ; pin them together, and 
tack the outer edges, carefully laying all the fur 
inside with the needle as you go, being sure to 
hold the fur toward you, but trying not to ease 
it; it must be strongly tacked, or it will slip 
while being stitched, which do next. Cut off 
the corners of the turnings, and turn it right 
side out. 





the cloth. Then wind the thread round the 
stitches between the button and cloth, and fas- 
ten it off on the inside. Work a buttonhole 
on top left corner, and sew a button to the in- 
side of the coat to meet it, and the garment is 
complete. Rosalind. 


THE BOYS’ CLUB 


Dear Vogue : 

Have received an anonymous contribution 
of ten dollars for The Boys’ Club—evi- 
dently due to the article you kindly pub- 

lished in your issue of 6 December. 

It has occurred to me that if you would men- 
tion the donation in your next issue it would 
gratify the giver and possibly lead to others. 

I therefore enclose the receipt. 

; Herbert L. Griggs, 
Treasurer: The Boys’ Club. 








DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page vii) 


edged with a narrow cream lace, then shirred 
and puffed on and caught securely at top of 
panne band. The smart coat waist is of the 
silver-blue panne, the revers and bertha collar 
faced with blue moiré and covered with point 
appliqué. The yoke and collar are of the 
chiffon embroidered with white and silver. 
Three stitched straps of the panne trim the 
sleeves ending in points with rhinestone button, 
somewhat smaller than those on front of waist. 
Frill of lace over hand. The girdle is of three 
straps, stitched on edges, fastening with buttons 
at left side. Toque of pale blue beaver, with 
choux of white violets and blue gentian at front 
and right side. 

Fig. 6201.—Black velvet costume over black 
taffeta. The circular taffeta foundation is fin- 
ished with two deep accordion-plaitings. The 
velvet drop-skirt is circular with fullness at back 
in inverted plaits. The coat is Directoire, with 
bell-shaped sleeves, and bordered with baby 
lamb, the design outlined with a fine black and 
gold braid. The under sleeves and vest front 
are of accordion-plaited black liberty satin ; 
wristband of black velvet with rows of the black 
and gold braid. Neck ruche of black chiffon 
with accordion-plaited ends. Hat of black vel- 
vet with large chou and rhinestone buckle at 
front of brim towards left. 

Fig. 6261.—Evening gown of pale green 
chiffon over same color taffeta. The circular 
taffeta toundation is finished with a narrow quill- 
ing of green silk mousseline, edged witb narrow 
cream Mechlin, This is veiled with pale green 
mousseline, also finished with a quilling. The 
chiffon drop-skirt is cut with straight breadths 
slightly gored at top, and shirred under the yoke 
and bands of French lace beading, through which 
narrow black velvet is run. Three frills of 
narrow cream lace border hem. The bodice is 
of the chiffon with bands of the velvet run 
beading, with a little fullness in the front, which 
droops over the black velvet girdle. The sleeve 
is a band of beading and velvet, edged with a 
frill of lace. At the top the lace is followed by 
an ‘nner wavy edge of gold cloth shot with 
green, continuing the line of the same trimming 
which finishes bodice. Shoulder straps of black 
velvet with rhinestone buckles. Garniture of 
white violets at left side. Girdle fastening with 
chouand rhinestone buckle at front ; long sash 
ends at back. 

Fig 6199.—Costume of plum color French 
broadcloth over same shade of taffeta. A cir- 
cular taffeta foundation is finished with a deep 
accordion-plaiting. The cloth drop-skirt is 
also circular, has fullness on hips in tucks 
graduating up to a depth of four inches at fas- 
tening in back. Five graduating bands of fur 
for trimming. The waist is of plum-colored 
velvet, with elbow sleeves; a small turn-over col- 
lar is edged with fur. Cape and cuffs of Point 
d’Arabe ; undersleeves, vest front and stock 
collar of white cloth finely tucked ; wristbands 
embroidered with steel and gold beads Ro- 
settes of black satin ribbon holding drapery 
across front. Hat of black velvet with pipings 
of gold cloth on brim; cluster of yellow velvet 
roses under brim at left. 

Fig. 6251.—School frock for young girl, 
of brown cloth trimmed with black and gold 
braid. Brown velvet yoke and undersleeves. 

Fig. 6252.—Party frock for girl of sixteen, 
made of pale pink point d’esprit over pink 
taffeta. The gown is trimmed with irregular 
lace insertion and quilled pink chiffon. 

Fig 6253.—Afternoon gown of pale fawn 
cloth trimmed with deep braid insertion, 
stitched bands and golden-brown velvet. The 
back of the bodice is like the front. The 
tiny straps which cross the insertion are fastened 
with small fancy buttons. 


BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 

Copies of Vogue three months old yre 20 
cents each, and the price increases 5 cents 
a copy for cach additional three months ; a 
ie., @ paper three months old is 20 cents ; a 
paper six months old is 25 cents; a paper 
nine months old is 70 cents; a paper one 
year old is 35 cents and soon. Readers 
ordering back numbers should make their 
remittances accord with this scale of 
prices to avoid disappointment and delay. 
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Bernhardt’s ‘* Beauty Doctor’’ says: ‘* Un- 
scientific massage is worse than no massage.”’ 
This is true because the delicate tissues are easily 
injured and loss of contour results. For flaccid 
conditions—relaxed throat and chin _ the Olein 
Skin Food, $1.50, and Chin Vitalizer, $5.00, 
are guaranteed a perfect treatment, one restor- 
ing the withered tissues, the other tightening 
the skin and strengthening muscles. Advice 
by mail to patrons free. Personal consultation by 
appointment only Fee, $5.00. Olive Robart, 
347 Fifth Avenue, opposite Waldorf-Astoria. 











Hair 
Coloring 


and tinting to any becoming shade 
or to your natural color is an art few 
possess; here can be found the most 
experienced hair colorers, who have 
been trained to their work; as for the 
preparations used, they are pure, 
lasting, and, above all, are beneficial 
to the hair and 
scalp, and 
leave the hair 
in that soft, 
glossy condi- 
tion so much 
admired. My 
preparations 
and methods 
have stood the 
test of 40 years’ 
time. 

Experienced attendance can also 
be had for 


Hair Dressing, 


French or Marcel undulation, sham- 
pooing by superior methods and suc- 
cesstul scalp and hair treatment. 

All utensils antiseptically treated, 


So. Simonson 


933 Broadway 2ist and 22d Sts. 


54,047 


Telephones in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Is the 
Twentieth Century 
Means of Communication. 


Rates in Manhattan from 
$5 00 a Month. 


One-year contracts. Monthly payments 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co. 
111 West 38th Street. 15 Dey Street. 


























GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 











PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers - - Rheims, N. Y. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


ANNUAL SALE 


Table Linen 


(Booklet about these goods mailed free. ) 


These Cloths and Napkins consist 
chiefly of goods selected from our reg- 
ular stock, and include Irish, Scotch, 
Barnsley, Flemish and other reliable 
makes, all reduced in order to close out. 


Napkins 

ee BG. Gicscccs $2.00 2 §0 3.00 3.50 4.00 §.§0 
Formerly........ 250 5.00 3.0 4.50 §.cO 6.50 
%x Y%,at...... $2 65 3.00 3.50 §.00 6.50 16.50 
Formerly........ , 3.00 3.59 4,50 600 8,50 15.00 

% Napkins measure 20 to 22 in, ; 34, 25 to 27 in. 

Tablecloths 

2X 2-yard,at....$200 2.50 3.25 355 400 5.25 
Formerly........ 2.50 3.50 4.00 4.§0 §.00 6.50 
2x 2%-yard..... $2.50 300 3.75 4.50 §.75 6.50 
Formerly........ 300 3754.59 § 50 750 8.00 
2x 3 yard, at.... $3.00 3.25 4.50 4.75 §.25 6.75 
Formerly....... 3.50 3.75 5.50 6.00 6.50 9.co 
244x2\4-yard, at. $4.5¢ 5.00 §.7§ 7.50 9.00 10.c0 
Formerly .. .... §.§0 6 §0 7.50 10,00 12.50 13,50 
2% x 3 yard, at.. $5.00 5.275 §.§0 6.25 9.00 10.50 
Formerly........ 6.00 6 §0 7.00 8.00 12.00 15.00 











Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers 





Vogue publishes more smart fash- 





ions than any other periodical. 


xv 


Larger sizes up to 2% x 6 yds. 
At this January Sale we shall offer 
| full lines ef Bed Linen, Table Linen, 
| Towels and Blankets. 


| 
| James McCutcheon & Co., 


‘* The Linen Store,’’ 14 W. 23d St., N. Y. 





tb A 
Viau’s Abdominal Corset 


This is our own model, designed especially 
to reduce the abdomen and give a straight- 
front effect to very stout figures. 

The upper part of the corset is made in the 
usual manner, the lower part is soft and laces at 
each side, so that by tightening it the abdomen 
may be reduced as much as required. 

Price from $12.00 upward. 


Our newly improved FRENCH CORSET is 

e only genuine French Corset made in the 
ity. 

Our French Corset is made in coutille. Price 


from $8.00 to $18.00. 

Also made in Silk or Linen Batiste. Price 
from $15.00 to $25.00. 

The best bone only used. 

We never ask a customer to take a corset, 
whether ready-made or made to order, unless 
they are satisfied that it is a perfect fit. 


B. VIAU 
French Corset Maker 
69 WEST 23d STREET, N.Y. 
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THE VARIETY OF ITS USES IS ALMOST LIMITLESS 








TWO DISTINCTLY NEW is Shown and the girdles completed may 
FASHIONS be inspected there. 

The recent popularity of the “ pulley Sample frames may be purchased at 
belt’ and the many varieties evolving any of our parlors or direct from Three 
from it convinced the manufacturers of Oaks, Mich., provided the local dry 
Featherbone that fashion required a belt goods stores cannot supply them. 
or girdle which would really accomplish 
what these belts promised. The instant 
success of the new model has proved 
that we were right in our conjecture. 


THE FEATHERBONE GIRDLE 


creates a new and distinct effect yet it 
conforms to the requirements of the 
present fashions in gowns,—is easy of 
adjustment and comfortable. It is con- 
structed on a light Featherbone frame 
and is consequently very light and elas- 
tic and may, therefore, be laced to fit 
the figure, without noticeable pressure 
or danger of breaking. It is suitable for 





GIRDLE 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR MAKING FRAMES 


and girdles will be sent to any address 
upon request to the home office. 
THE FEATHERBONE STOCK 


meets the requirements of the present 
day fashion in neckwear. They are also 
shown at our parlors or may be made in 








GIRDLE FRAME 


wear with any style gown, according to 
elaborateness or plainness of finish. They 
are made in sizes 20, 24. and 30, with the 
expectation that a person with a waist 
measurement of 18, 19 or 20 will buy a 
20-inch frame and adjust it by cutting 
down the tapes and lacing. Then for 
sizes over 20 and under 24 a No. 24 styles suggested by the wearer or by us. 
would be purchased, and likewise above. The frames, in every size are purchas- 

At the parlors of the Warren Feather- able at all shops or direct of the manu- 
bone Co. a wide variety of girdle effects facturers. 





THE FEATHERBONE STOCK 














AN INVITATION 


is extended to dressmakers and all ladies who may be interested in fashions to visit our parlors 
and familiarize themselves with the featherboning art. The many conceits and novel effects 
shown there, suggest the almost limitless uses to which this invaluable dressmaking accessory 
may be put. The demonstrators cheerfully give our patrons whatever information they may wish 
and visitors are asked to make themselves thoroughly at home. The addresses of parlors are 
given below. Should any of these demonstration parlors be inaccessible we suggest that we be 
allowed to send our little booklet which gives much valuable information on Featherbone and 
the entire fashion question. Please address the Three Oaks office. 











InsTrucTION Partors 
InsTRucTION Partors 


NEW YORK, 898 Broadway ¢ 
BOSTON, 7 Temple Place Victtenjedietle (4) CHICAGO, 704 Marshall Field Annex Building 


THREE OAKS, MICH. 
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